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A BOOK OF EDUCATIVE OCCUPATIONS, FOR CHILDREN IN SCHOOL. 


EDUCATION BY DOING. 


By ANNA JOHNSON, 
Teacher in the Children’s Aid Schools of New York City. With a prefatory note 
by EDWARD R. SHAW, of the High School at Yonkers, N.Y. 16mo., 
112 pages. Handsome red cloth, gilt stamp. Price 60 cents. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFATORY NOTE. 


“ In observing the results achieved by the Kin- | tion, and there exists no little confusion in the 
dergartep, educators havy~ felt that Freebel’s | mind of many a teacher as to how he should im- 
great discovery of education by rove upon methods that have been 
must haye something for the pub:ic ieee There isa general desire and dem 
tbat a furtber application or the voce ine of ex- mcthods. oom principies enunciated by Spencer, 
periepce action in the place of ab- f its 
stract thinking, veouakh be tande bepoma the f fifth | art,’ and ‘that the abstract is to be reached by 
und sixth year of the child's life. this book isan | way of the come@rete.’ are as true in their applica- 
overgrowth of this idev, conceived in the spirit | tion with reference to teachers as to pupils. 
wil be ely weloomed, we Relive, a | bass PG 
It w wv we as it upon 

concrete methods aid the grea’ 


gives concrete ap TE. oik™ the very aids 
mary teachers are There has ndation fu, 2 ssccanition of prin- 
=p ona wide ae a of the “tee culjact of educa- | ciples of science of edu: 








SIXTH EDITION. REVISED AND ENLARGED 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
A Practical Guide for the Teacher in the School-Room. 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG, A. M., Editor of the ScHOOL JOURNAL and Teacuers’ IN- 
STITUTE ; formerly Supt. of the Experimental of the State Normal 
School, at Albany, N. Y. With an introduction by Thomas Hunter, Ph,D , Pres- 
ident of the New York Normal College. Cloth, 128 pp. Price 75 cents, postpaid. 
This book takes up the most difficult of all school work, viz.: the GOVERNMENT 

of a schvol, and is filled with original and practical ideas on the subject. It is in 
yaluable to the teacher who desires to make his school “‘ well-governed.” It suggests 
methods of awakening an interest, keeping up an interest, of inducing regular at- 
tendance and courteous behavior, It suggests to the teacher the'means of making 
his school attractive; in fact, it cannot but aid the teacher very greatly to manage 
his school and yet not seem io manage it. 


E. L. KELLOGG & C0O., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 





POWELL'S LANGUAGE BOOKS. 


Introduction Price. 





How to Talk, Over 200 JMuatrations, 42 cts. 
How to Write, Over 175 Illustrations, 72 cts. 


These two books, prepared by W. H. POWELL, A.M., Supt. of Schools, Aurora, 
Ill., are the result of many years of successful effort in training children to talk and 
write correctly. Their purpose is to guide the young lesrner in the correct use of 


r | language at the time when he is acquiring a vocabulary and forming habits of speech. 


These Books are not Diluted Grammars. 
They are not Merely Collections of Pictures. 
They are not madeup of Dry Lessons without Illustrations, 
They are not at all like any other Language Books. 


But they are by far the most Successful Books of their Class. 
Nearly a Quarter of a Million Copies have already been Printed. 


They were adopted in January, 1885, for use in 
all the Schools of 


The STATE OF DELAWARE, ax The CITY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


They are Usedin nearly all the Leading Cities and 
Educational Centers in the Country. 


t= For Circulars, Price- List, and Specimen Copies papas ad- 
dress the Publishers, or their nearest agent. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Philadelphia. 


NEW YORK, 19 Bond St., Wa. H. Oe Aa 
BOSTON, 15 Bromfield St., . McCuiiytock, Agent. 
CHICAGO, : * w abash Ave., F. 8. BELDEN, Agent, 








SWINTON’S SIXTH or CLASSIC ENCLISH READER. 


An Advanced Numberin the well-known Series of School Readin 
DESICNED for the UPPER CRADES of CRAMMAR SCHOOLS: and for HICH SCHOOLS. A 


Books By Wm. Swinton. 


ADEMIES and SEMINARIES. 


CONTAINING representative selections from the writings of ten British and ten American 
authors, chronologically arranged, with critical sketches of the Life and Works of each, 


with annotations. 


By its method and scope the Classic English Reader not only 
classes in keeping with the high character of the gene 
biographical and critical notes, a sterling text-book of English Literature. Cloth. 


608 pages. 


rovides a manual for advanced 
series, but also forms, with its 
16mo. 


Sent, post-paid, for examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, &CO., Publishers, 753 & 755 Broadway, N. Y. 











PART - lst 25 CENTS. 
A perfectly ernie’ Klementary Text-Book in Vocal Music. 


~~ PART @d. 50 CENTS. 
my the finest eotiection of two part Exercises 





PLAN x" ERCISES. 


Songs ever published 





(a-) Tetrachord. (h.) The Seale. (c.) The Common 
Chord in its three —— (d@) The Reiated Triads 
jn the fourth and fifth degrees of the scale. 


EXERCISES—===— SONGS - 


Part 3. will be ready in July. Price, 75 cents. 
Cc. H,. BROWNE, 19 Bond Street, New York. 














Celer ity ! 


OU have long desired a pencil sharpener that would be simple in construction, rapidand | 
quiet in operation, durable and accurate in mechanism, and attractive in appearance. 


We now offer you one that meets fully all of these requirements. | 
Dixon’s Pencit SHARPENER 


is one that any child can easily operate. It will sharpen 60 pencils in five minutes in a man- 
ner that will win your lasting approval. 

The Dixon Pencil Sharpener is simplicity itself, the price is moderate, and if you valae 
time and cleanliness and pleasant temper you cannot afford to be without one of these most 
effective machines. One of its chief merits is that when the knife becomes dull another can 
be placed in position in a few seconds. Mention New York School Journal and send for des- 

criptive cireulur, 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


pyr 


Comfort ! ! 


TEACHERS : 


Economy : 


MANUFACTURED UNDER THE W. H. Lamson Patent, May 12, 1885. 
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SUCCESSORS TO 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


Manufacturers of the 
CELEBRATED 


Triumph” & “Paragon” 
DOVETAILED 

SCHOOL DESKS 
Globes, Andrews’ Tellu- 
rians, = Anatomical, 
Philosophical and Geo- 
graphical Charts, Black- 

boards, etc. 


pa latest ae » — Appa- 
tus for every ool, Special 
ctasuthan of ong ott the above, free on ye 
A. H. yn {el & sae 


d Street, New 
Tie pose lay oat Phuadelphia, 
27 Franklin Street, Boston 


SCHOOL Bovezr 


TEACHERS 


Send us a list of all the School Books you wish to 
dispose of and we will make an offer for cash or 
exchange. 
W. H. KEYSER & CoO., 
Tenth and Arch Sts, Phila. 








Sibley’s Patent Pencil Sharpener. 


The Only Practical Lead and Slate Pencil 
Sharpener Ever Invented. 
Simple, durable, and easily ke x in order. 
Works rapidly, and makes a fine po 
Warranted to work twice as one as any 
Pencil Sharpener in the market, 
Send fer descriptive circu'ar to 
WILLARD E. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mass, 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 


KINDERGARTEN TABLES, ETC. 
490 Hudson St., New York. 


. . KING TOILET PAGKAGE! 





6 Barclay St., 
t2 Vesey St., 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS. 


ae NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of Apgetatns Se sy st lowest muse Sor bass geek. Corresp ondenc 


NEW YORK, 





TRIED! 


&@ Send for full descriptive circular. 


THE BEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST DURABLE BLACKBOARD. 


TESTED!! 
Endorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 


A.H. ANDREWS &0., SSIES. 


PROVED!!! 





1, 303, 


and Ladie?’, 170. For Broad hte 294, 389, 


Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390. 
For “ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, No. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 & 291. 


Other styles to suit all hands. [g~Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, X. Y. 





HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
———————"| 206, 207, 209 and 241 Third Aven 


NEW YORE. 
Importers and Manufacturer; 


Chemical | Apparatus, 
CHEMICALLY PUR: 
CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges 





and 
and & r. 
Coricura Seats Beautifier and Toi. 
Seating: t/a 8 Curicura, is indispensable 
= Baby Humors, Skin Blem 
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A NEW SHEET OF 


DESIGNS IN DRAWING. 


120 BEAUTIFUL PATTERNS 
Mailed for 20 cents. Busy Work, Primary 
Reading and Language Lessons. 


Book-Keeping Taught by Correspondence, 
WRITE FOR PLAN. 


W. N. HULL, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Prof. in State Normal School. 


LA PORTE KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 


This school offers superior advantages to ladies 
who desire to become Kindergartners. Send for 
circularsto Mrs. EUDORA HAILMAN, 

La Porte, Ind. 








ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS 


~IN— 


BOOK-K EEPING, 
CLEAR, —CORRECT,—CONCISE. 


Endorsed and used by best Educat- 
ors. Any Teacher and pil can under- 
stand it. 

Price, $1.50. Introduction Price,$1.00. 

Six Specimen lessons sent free. 

Geo. Allen, 
Agents Wanted. Weve: N.C. 





When one sheet is used th 
itself, Most ec aod i 

emade For -_ by 5 ome and 

aper Dealers. Samples sent exp'ess paid 

"7 for $1.00 as follows: — d a 

dle States 5 packages one er 

States 4 es and one holder. Each pack- 
age guaran 800 sheets. 

* MORGAN ENVELOPE C0.. Sorinzfield. Mam. 








Bureau Supplies. 
‘eachers, uM jans, etc., to 
Colleges, Schools, Families, and oh hurches. Also Book- 
keepers, Telegraphers, Copyists to Business Firms. 
Addresa, Mrs. A. D. CULVER, 329 Fifth Ave. 





McShane Bell Foundry, 
Manufacture those celebrated Bells 


ey imee ao Scheels Colleges 


Riiress, 
a, TL McSHANE & CO., Baltimore, Md 
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‘*You can not not read everything; read then, the best.” 
THE BEST BOOK 


rer Reading Circles 


yue’s Masterpieces in En- 

= yf te It contains only 
co productions of genius which are 
the glery of our literature, and of which 
it is a shame to be ignorant, 445 pages. 
A single copy for éxamination will be 
mailed for $1.50. The book may by re- 
urned if not satisfactory, and the money 
w 1 be refunded. 

8. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, 
85 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 
Correspondence is invited. 


.BUOKENE ELL FouNom, 
FULL 


NTED. Catdlague sent Pree. 








ke ead weak of every 
to0350 at 7 to 12 per cent, grory manta. so 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinast, 0, 





ILLUSTRATED, 32 PAGES. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR. 


Club Rates to Schools, 75 Cts., a Year, 
(In clubs of 10 or more subscriptions.) 


For Supplementary Reading. 


BY ITS USE IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM, 
It adds an interest to all the branch-s of 


rer lightens and brightens all school-room ex- 
a carries an interest in education into every 


ont ‘cultivates a desire in minds of papte for 
instructive reading ratber than the light, trashy 
and too often vile literature with which this 
coun'ry is flooded. 


HOWTO GET“ Uy > —tagge| 27 IN 
YOUR scHOO 


1. Get upaclubin your po oat by showing 
— the LS ae = and reading from it; itis sure 
commission we allow you can 

Keep fo \-r our labor. 


up a ciub and with the commission 
buy a hires for the school—this is done in very 


many cases, 
Ge 4 a club, letting each pupil have it 
at club ra 
. Get the School Board to subscribe for it as 
reader. 


a supp: 

pric et up an “entertainment,” charge !0 
cents ioe admission, and with the pr. ceeds sub- 
se~ibe for 10, 20, or 50 copies. 

6. Get up a club im your school and secure 
some of the beautiful /Engravings we offer, fer 
your school-room wal . 

7. Appoint some bright boy or | among 
your scho. as club agent, let him secure 
some of the tine premiums o 


Send for Circulars and Terms. 





READ THESE 
Special 
Offers, 


Any present subscriber to TREASURE-TRovE 
AND PoPILs’ COMPANTON, who will send to us one 
new su to this ne and $1.00 or 

Any one who will send us his or ber own sub- 
cription (either renewed or new, if renewal be- 
fore Nov. 1st, 60 cte.; if new subseriber ($1.00) 
and one new subscriber to TREASURE-TROVE 
AND PUPILS’ COMPANION, with $1.60 or $2 00 in 
closed according to terms mentioned, May se- 
lect as tremium any one of the following 
mamed books, Hach book is of large size, clear 
type, good paper. 

TALES FROM SHAKESPEARF, contains 4? illus 
traticns. By Charles and ey Lamb. 

RoBtnson Crosog, 40 iltustrations. 

THE Swiss FAMILY omeneon, 40 illustration. 

ANDERSON’'S Fagry TALEs, 60 “illustrations. 

és Ps FAB! ES,114 illustration. 

CapTatn Cook's Voyrages, 50 illustrations. 

Wesster’s HANDY DICTIONARY OF THE F¥- 
GLISH LANGUAGE. Giving the Spelling, Pronun- 
ciation and Meanings of the Words, U Usetu! Tables 
The Metric System, etc., and very many engrav- 
ings. 3-0 es. FROM TRE LATEST EDITIUN OF 
W EBSTER’S UNABRIDGED L4RGE DICTION ARY. 

Parties sending for any of the above books ac- 
cording to this offer, can secure choice of any 

other book named for each tiona! subscrip- 

tion sent. In this way the whole list of bo.& 
may be secured. 


Some of our Clubbing Rates. 


TREASURE-TROVE AXD PUPILS’ COMPANION 
AND Price. Both 
SCEUOL JOURNAL, $2.00 # 50 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 1,00 75 
PARKER'S TALKS ON TEACHING, 1.0 
Caaic’s QuEsTI nN Book 1.50 
PAYNE'S REs OF SCIENCE AND : 
ART oF EDUCATION, 75 
RES @N EDUCATION, 1.00 

TATE'S PRILOSOPEY oF EpucaTioN, 1.00 

PAGE'S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 

TEACHING, 1.25 
EDUCATION BY Dorn .60 
RECEPTION Day, — ‘numbers, 1,00 
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COOCD ACCENTS wanted in every town and county in the United States 
A few sample copies forwarded free to any teacher 
desiring them to aid in securing clubs. Address, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Place, Ni. 





NEARLY READY. 
TATE’S 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 


REVISED AND ANNOTATED. 
Cloth, 350 pages $1.00. 





E. L- KELLOGG & CO., 25 Clinton Pl. N. ¥. 
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Dec more? Fe ) ng by 7 
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ScHOOL education is not a commodity like 
butter or cheese, of which a sample can be 
produced and the buyer can say ‘‘I wish 
my boy to become exactly like this.” But 
some of our school courses of study seem to 
be modeled on this this plan. The regula- 


the simple sentence should begin with the 
fourth class, should take up complex and 
compound sentences in the third, with ety- 
mology in the second, and conclude in the 
first with the correction of ungrammatical 
sentences and the writing of compositions. 
Arithmetic is parceled out into exact pieces, 
and each grade teacher is expected to keep 
within her own bounds. In this manner 
education becomes a commodity like sugar 
and salt,—exactly so much at one time and 
no more, and at sucha price, All teachers 
become clerks to sell so much instruction— 
no more and no less, at so much a month, 
and all pupils are supposed to be capable of 
receiving so much “‘ education” (?) no more 
and no less, within a specified time. Boards 
of Education name all this a “ system,” and 
profess to be able to see no other way of con- 
ducting a public school, But let us call 
things by their right names. A horse does 
not become a cow by being called one, 
neither does a machine become a system by 
being christened such. It is mechanical 
and soulless all the same, whether called by 
a real or fictitious name. 





ARCHDEACON FARRER in his recent ad- 
dress at the opening of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, made a strong plea in favor of an 
education adapted to the times as they are 
man may be a perfect scholar in the old, 


cated in the new.” He claimed that the 


our thinking. ‘“‘I need not,” he said, 


private experiments 


boy. 


in a road uncongenial to bis tastes. 





tions of this city require that the analysis of : 


and not as they used to be. He said that “‘a 
narrow sense, and yet very imperfectly edu- 


cause of all the evils that ever afflicted man- 
kind can be traced back to the natural error, 
that it is our duty to preserve and not im- 
prove. He argued that all minds should not 
be stretched upon the same Procrustean 
bed. Minds differ, and there should be re- 
spect for knowledge that is not in the line of 
ce go 
back to the poet who said he had looked 
through the six books of Euclid, and did not 
think there was much in them, or to the 
mathematician, who, after reading ‘“‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ said “it did not prove anything.” 
He urged the duty of promoting self-educa- 
tion as the only real education, and stated 
that Charles Darwin learned little or noth- 
ing except what he had taught himself by 
in chemistry. The 
head-master sharply reproved this habit in- 
stead of encouraging the ardent mind of the 
Whenever there are workers and 
adaptations there should be encouragement. 
A child should should not be forced to walk 


This is the spirit of the discourse of one of 
tke most eminent thinkers of modern times. 
It only proves that the doctrine so earnestly 
advocated by us is not the creation of dis- 
eased minds for the purpose of selfish inter- 
est, not a fancy of the hour, impracticable 
and impolitic, but a fundamental principle 
of education, necessary to be understood 
and followed by all who have the direction 
of the training of young minds. Archdeacon 
Farrer never uttered a greater truth than 


when he said that it is not our duty so much 
to preserve as to improve. On the founda- 
tions of the past we are to build the beauti- 
ful and capacious structures of the future. 
The past is venerable and noble, but the 
present is far superior to it, demanding dif- 
ferent methods and far wider applications of 
truth. Wisdom tells us to go forward. 


- 


Dip it ever occur to you that a boy ought 
to like school as well as he does holing 
woodchucks ? You say : “It is impossible!” 
What is impossible?’ Certainly, a liking 
for what he has no capacity for liking; a 
voluntary following of what he doesn’t wish 
to follow ; these are truly impossible, but 
that he may have just as great a desire to 
go to school as he has for going fishing or 
running a race, i; not only within the 
bounds of possibility, but great probabil- 
ity. A real school is a place where all the 
child's activities are brought into voluntary 
exercise. The Creator has made activity a 
law of every animal's necessities. In ‘His 
great school all the lower species are trained 
to exercise their fullest freedom. They get 
what little «ducation they do get, by ex- 
perience, and in this manner their highest 
possible development is attained. The same 
law applies to man, for he is in kind not 
different from the other animals. The dif- 
ference is in degree and capacity. He grows 
by exercise along certain fixed lines. This 
growth is pleasurable when natural, and 
only repellent when unnatural. The means 
of their development is voluntary, pleasur- 
able exercise. Now, when a pupil finds more 
joy out of school than in it, it proves that 
the necessary elements of his growth are 
not found there. He must get his food some- 
where else. His whole nature demands it ; 
he must have it or grow up starved and un- 
natural. The first and last questions the 
true teacher asks are: What do my pupils 
want? How can I give ittothem? They 
must have healthy growth by voluntary 
joyous exercise. I must provide this for 
them. Whatever else I may not do this I 
must do. They must be mde to love the 
school, with all that pertains to it, more 
than any other placé, excepting home. If 
they do not, there is fault some where, and 
it is my duty to find cut where it is. 








Wuy should the teacher, especially the 
lady teacher, look so sad ? Enter the school- 
room and see if you do not find her with a 
face that is easily coaxed into a frown. Is it 
a good thing for her to permit herself to 
wear a cross face ? Will it attract the pupils 
towards their school work. President Hun- 
ter tells the teacher she must smile, and that 
quite frequently, if she would make the 
government of her class an easy thing. The 
sad-looking face will probably be explained 
on the ground of troublesome pupils. Buta 
man in a school-room does not, as a rule, 
look cross. Please think over this matter ; 
look in the glass, ladies, and see if you aré» 
getting wrinkles in the school-room. 
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WE spend nearly ninety-eight million dollars on 
our system of public education. This is only a lit- 
tle less than all Europe devotes to the same object. 





Tue Educational Weekly, Toronto, says of us: 
‘*The New York Scoot Journat is one of the best 
educational papers on the continent, especially its 
department of ‘ Practical Methods,’ supplied large- 
lv by contributors.” 





Last week we gave our readers a cut of the 
High School Building, Bridgeport, Conn., Mr. J. D. 
Bartley, principal. Mr. B. has commonced his fifth 
year of work at this place, and is justly esteemed 
as a thorough and successful teacher. An article 
will appear next week on the hygienic construction 
of this building. We had promised it for this num- 
ber but it has been unavoidably crowded out. 





In both England and America, up to this day, the 
barbarous custom of maltreating new students in 
our colleges has been continued. The barbarities 
this fall have been especially mean, obscene, and 
cruel, Princeton seems to have been the scene of 
one of the worst outbreaks ever known in the 
United States. College authorities ought to be able 
to puta stop to such uncivilized and illegal attacks. 
If a street tramp in our city should be convicted of 
doing what some of these sons of millionaires have 
done at Princeton, he would be at once given sev- 
era years at hard labor in a State’s prison, and it 
would serve him mght; but these young men are 
only suspended from college, or at most, quietly 
dismissed. It is hard w see the difference between 
burglary and brutality in college and out of it. 
Wherever they are found they should receive their 
merited reward. 


THE everlasting work before us, my dear fellow- 
teachers, is to learn the sublime art of teaching. 
The ideal educational journal has one motive and 
one alone, and that is to help teachers to learn 
how toteach. The best educational journal is the 
one that aids the most teachers in the best possible 
way. The only permanent, enduring help is that 
which leads in the clearest and most direct way to 
a knowledge of principles, methods, illustrations. 
Devices not used under the immediate inspiration 
of the truths that made them, are like trees without 
roots, bodies without souls. An educational jour- 
nal may print the most beautiful methodsin one 
column, and in another, oppose bitterly the prin- 
ciple upon which the devices are founded. 








Dr. KILLER, in a recent address on Nervous Dis- 
seases delivered in Edinburgh, said: 

‘*The ram and cram system of educating children all 
alike in herds, and especially instructed by one driver, 
as might be constantly. witnessed in the absurdly over- 
numbered classes in many of our large schouls, is an 
irrativnal one, and strangely out of keeping with any- 
thing like correct physiological principles. If the teach- 
ings of the anatomy and physiology of the brain are 
true, if we have got to the length of believing that the 
brain has {not only a definite anatomy, but has the 
most important relation to the whole system, what 
might not be said, as to the importance of establishing 
its health and guarding its normal physiological condi- 
tion against all influences likely to interrupt the one or 
interfere with the other ? 





THE Iowa Teacher says: ‘‘The Practical Teacher 
has been merged into the Teachers’ Institute, 
Col. Parker becoming one of the editors of the 
latter journal. We much regret the discontinuance 
of the Practical Teacher, as it was one of the most 
original journals published.” No announcement 
has been made of the discontinuance of the Practi- 
cal Teacher. It is as live and lively as ever, and 
bids fair to be so for many years. The INstTrTUTE 
and TEACHER simply hitched teams, and now pull 
more than a double weight. Just as much of the 
Practical Teacher lives as ever; in fact, more of it 
than ever, under“the old name and sole editorship 
of that rousing reformer, Col. F. W. Parker. 


Tue Current says: 
‘*There is some demand that the schools return to the 
old-fashioned system of oral spelling, as being better in 





its results than the method by which students are 
taught words as a whole.” 

Yes, possibly in some dark corner, among ignor- 
apt people, but not in any enlightened community 
or among intelligent teachers. The method of 
written spelling has been proven over and over 
again to make better spcllers, in a shorter time, 
than the ‘‘ old-fashioned system of oral-spelling” 
ever could. We spell as we write, and learn to 
form words by seeing them written and printed— 
not by hearing them pronounced or repeating the 
letters forming them. It was because there were 
s0 many poor spellers under the old system that a 
new method was demanded. There never has been 
a time in the history of the English language when 
the practice of good spelling has been so general. 
A hundred years ago poor spelling was a rule and 
no disgrace ; now it is the exception, and a reproach 
to any man or woman who makes any sort of 
pretension of having a decent education, These 
good spellers have been made by writing, not 
pronouncing, words. 


State SUPERINTENDENT RvGGLEs, of this state, 
has been doing more than ever was accomplished 
in this state before towards making Teachers’ In- 
stitutes a complete success. He first determined 
that they should be worth attending, so he has 
generously sustained an able faculty of practical 
and experienced conductors. A!! Institutes are 
instructed by them. Then he has been instrumen- 
tal in securing the passage of a law requiring all 
teachers to attend. If a school is in session it must 
be closed, and he has perfected arrangements by 
which teachers will suffer no loss of wages there- 
by. The result is that there has never before been 
so much interest in the Institutes of this state as 
now, and never so mueh effective professional 
work accomplished. Judge Ruggles is worthy of 
the highest commendation on account of the effi- 
cient manner in which he has administered the de 
partment of which he is the chief. 








A Goop friend of ours firsts pats us lovingly on 
the shoulder, and then hits us under the fifth rib. 
Here is the loving: 

** You are doing a valuable work for new and natural 
methods, and for life and freedom in the school-room, 
The war you make on bigotry everywhere, on stupid- 
ity entrenched in ancient customs, is righteous and just, 
and shall win. 

Here is the hitting: 

‘But your sneers and slurs at colleges and college 
men is wrong. This is a very ugly wart on your face. 
You seem to be afflicted with a mental obliquity in this 
respect that is in much need of correction. 

Our friend (and he isa friend), is in an error. 
We have not opposed colleges or college men. 
They constitute the bone and sinew of this educa- 
tional country ; but we have opposed, and shall op- 
pose with all our might and main, the immobility 
of the older colleges. Believing that as much cult- 
ure and discipline can be gotten out of English and 
sciepce as from Greek and medizval logic, and 
mathematics, we have advocated their substitu- 
tion. Kuuwing that in a higher course there should 
be adaptation of studies to the special wants and 
tastes of young students, we have advocated more 
flexibility in courses of study. Being convinced 
that text-book grinding and cramming is not edu- 
cating, we have opposed the memorizing of infini- 
tesimal and interminable rules and exceptions, 
dates, unimportant items, and antiquated facts. 
College men must wake up to the things of to-day, 
and ‘‘let up” somewhat on the requirements of 
what were important a hundredor two years ago, 
and bring in the studies of life and work as we find 
them now. The colleges are and will continue 
to be mighty educating forces, but only will they 
do their full and appropriate work when they 1m- 
bibe the spirit of the present age. In our columns 
we have freely quoted the opinions of such college 
leaders as Presidents Eliot, Robinson, McCosh, 
and Gates, in proof that what we have advocated, is 
right. We have never expressed opinions as radi 
cal as those uttered by President Eliot of Harvard 





University. In all we have said, we have spoken 


from experience as a graduate of a New Englang 
college, and for several years either an officer in o, 
chief executive of a Western institution of high 
grade. 





°- 


LETTER FROM CAICAGU. 


George Howland, superintendent of the Chicag, 
schools, delivered his annual address as Presiden; 
of the Teachers’ Institute last Saturday, in i}, 
Methodist Church, corner of Clark and Washingto, 
streets. The house was packed, the audience jp. 
telligent and appreciative. Mr. Howland had pre 
pared his address with great care; he delivered jt 
easily, distinctly, and forcibly. The speaker jg , 
master of English, endowed with a strong flow of 
wit, with a very marked undertow of poetry. 
The address is an educational classic; the style ex. 
cellent, but the matter excelled the excellent. The 
title was, ‘In the School-room,” under which Mr 
Howland ranged a long list of suggestions for his 
own as well as all other teachers. Faults in map. 
ner, methods, and principles were exposed and criti. 
cised. Grammar, as “She is Taught,” received the 
hardest blows. The utter foolishness and wicked. 
ness of teaching analysis and parsing to childrey 
were never more thoroughly exposed. Some one 
complained that the flood of ridicule Mr. Howland 
poured upon that analysis so dear to the hearts 9 
many teachers, constituting, as it does, *he princi 
pal factor of their stock in trade, was unwarranted: 
that it would hurt the feelings of sensitive teachers, 
thus hindering, rather than helping, the goo 
cause. For five years Mr. Howland has clearl 
shown by the soundest reasoning and the clearest 
of illustrations, that grammar, as taught in ou 
grammar schools, is far worse than useless; hq 
never commanded the abolition of the iniquity, for 
holding as he does, the sound doctrine that teacher 
should not be restricted in method, to have dond 
so, would have been inconsistent; taking advan 
tage of this, many teachers not having the courag 
nor energy to enter upon new and better work 
have kept right on in the well worn ruts. 

The time had come for a stronger lever than cold 
reason; so with best of logic, and the soundest 0 
principles to support him, he held up to we 
deserved ridicule the wickad, cruel farce that it i 
to teach rules, definitions, modifications, excep 
tions, and exceptions to exceptions, to childre 
who have nothing in their minds to analyz? 
cept, perhaps, the disgust which they have fo 
the drudgery. 

The finest points in the address were a thorou, 
analysis of the spirit of the teacher, what it shoul 
and what it should not be. He deprecated the tin 
thrown away in learning trifles, while essentia 
are neglected; in disconnected, un-unified wor 
which gives little or no power to the mind andi 
lost to the memory. 

Scolding teachers received a scathing criticisn 
‘boys love to have a scolding teacher ; then the 
can ‘ talk back’ and enjoy themselves.” 

A few words about Supt. Howland and his work 
The most difficult educational problems to so! 
are found at two extremes, large cities and count 
schools. The difficulties of the former arise from 
the grading, systematizing, uniforming, co-ordina 
ing work that has been done during the last twen 
ty-five years. This seems to be an absolute necef 
sity in evolution ; precision must precede that ¢ 
which is the out-growth alone of true develop 
ment. A circle has formed and is ridged into rigid 
ity ; now the question is how to form a new ¢i 
cle, leaving the true inner circle intact, to borr 
my figure from Emerson. The great results of sy 
tem are immense ; the one essentially bad result 
the restriction of the teacher's liberty by ex# 
uniform, periodical demands ;_ by carrying prec 
ion to the extreme, it ceases to be u power, and 
comes a impediment. The first, and indeed, t 
only step that can be taken is to take off this 
striction ; this grand work Supt. Howland has 4 
ready done. Every teacher in Chicago is free t0® 
lect his or her own methods, and to a great extel 
the means of teaching, with one exception ; 
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are bound hand and foot by the mandates of the 
upper schools. 

A strongly aggressive movement on the part of 
any superintendent of a large city would, in the 
end I fear, seriously impede true progress. ‘the 
one thing that would make these superintendents 
an immense power to do good, is with-held by 
the strong, dirty hand of politics; the power to se- 
lect and discharge teachers. 

One year with such power wisely used would in- 
crease the efficiency of schools a hundred fold. 
Really few teachers would be discharged; the 
knowledge that they may be discharged if genuine 
work is not done, is a powerful incentive to move 
in the right direction. 

Teachers’ examinations are imperatively needed 
to keep out incompetency; if there were more, 
Tom, Dick, and Harry would not put in their daugh- 
ters; ad lib, On the other hand, experience clearly 
proves that the highest degree of competency is 
also kept out by the limitations of examinations. 
How to overcome this difficulty is a serious prob- 
lem. 

Supt. Howland has given his assistants the lib- 
erty to become free. The results are excellent. 
Principals like Bright, Sabin, and Mrs. Young are 
using their liberty with wonderful success; there 
is genuine progress all along the line. Many in 
whom restrictions have become organic cannot 
move, although the bandages are taken off and the 
crutches are thrownaway. But, patience, patience! 
No one can live in the West without being moved 
by ‘the rushing and expanding stream of thought, 
of ieeling, fed by all the past.” There is crude- 
ness, blundering, and quackery, but, thank God! 
there is movement towards freedom. There is 
more thought put into education in one county in 
Jowa, than in all the small villages and towns in 
all New England; but more of this subject anon. 

There is an immense—a pressing need in this 
great and growing West, of men and women who 
can lead. Foundations are building; for what? 
An empire, of which the beart of man cannot even 
dream. Supt. Howland, under a wise reserve, 
sober reticence, has a heart full of deep and pro- 
found love for humanity. He is, in the best sense 
of the word, a true leader. ie AN odes 
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SOME THINGS OFTEN OVERLOOKED. 
By Supt. F. B. Gaur, So. Pueblo, Colorado. 








From Spaper given at Teachers’ Meeting, at the opening of 
the Fall Term. 

There are many ways in which our teachers may 
easily add much to the tone and efficiency of the 


management of their rooms. 


In many rooms there is too much going out. 
In many cases the out buildings are not arrang- 
ed as they should be in order that the greatest 
privacy may be secured. It is possible that in 
some instances this may account for the increased 
number of requests made to leave the room. But 
lam convinced that our teachers do not meet this 
matter as they should, and suitably instruct their 
pupils upon the subject. Its prevalence is largely 
due to two reasons, both of which are within the 
grasp of the teacher. 

First. The intermissions are devoted to play, in- 
stead of meeting these demands. This carelessness 
is largely induced by the ease with which the pu- 
pil gains permission to leave the room. Moreover, 
Ihave seen pupils who would not leave the room 
at intermission, yet within fifteen minutes there- 
after ask permission to go out. In both cases it is 
downright imposition upon the school to allow 
anything of the sort to continue. 

In the second place, it is largely a habit which 
intrenches itself in the school.” One has as much 
right to go out as another, and children usually 
are not slow to claim all the rights and privileges 
belonging to them. The leaving of the room by one 
isthe signal for others to leave, as it reminds them 
of the unused privilege. As injury may come to 
your school from this source I call your attention 


heretofore. Call the attention of the school to the 
right use of the intermiss:on—if need be, send 
small children from the room just before the ses- 
sion begins, with the understanding that permis- 
sions will be exceedingly rare. Talk to your boys 
and girls separately on this subject. At the same 
time it would be well to give sume plain advice as 
to proper conduct in the outbuildings. I want 
each teacher to interest herself in this matter. No 
part of the school premises is so difficult to control 
as this. Too frequently there is little or no control 
exercised. All cases of brutality, contamination, 
obscenity, or other vicious conduct should be re- 
ported and corrected. I make no apology for men- 
tioning this subject in this manner. Some people 
are too modest, falsely so, to meet these evils. 
These things exist and must be controlled. If you 
are unwilling to give your attention to the b~hav- 
iour of your pupils in the outbuildings, suitably to 
instruct as to proper conduct, or suitably to pun- 
ish for misconduct, you should not assume to be a 
teacher. Having engaged to do this work, a false 
sense of modesty must not prevent you from your 
whole duty. To neglect the matter is criminal on 
your part. 

IL. 
All the teachers may manifestly improve in 
many of the details of the management of their 
rooms. There are few who are quite us strict as 
they should be in matters of position, the filing into 
the room, or passing out. During morning exercis- 
es, roll-calls, or discourses, a better position should 
be required. In marching, a firmer but quieter step 
should be insisted upon. 
At such times pupils should sit erect, stand erect, 
walk erect, as the case may be. Not only does 
this secure better effect in the room, but it is bet- 
ter in every way. All doing a certain thing ina 
neat orderly, uniform way, fits pupils for the 
rythm of society, where each in many respects 
must be obedient to authority and act in unison 
with his fellows. It also induces self-respect on 
the part of the pupils themselves. Besides all this, 
the pupil who learns in school how to open or close 
a door, how to rise from or sit down in his 
seat, how to address his teacher, how to talk or re- 
cite without yelling or mumbling, acquires a gen- 
tility, an air of good breeding that he could hardly 
acquire anywhere else. All this fits and adapts the 
child to good society, an invaluable element of one’s 
education. It would be well to give more attention to 
these matters, as they will add materially to the 
culture of the pupils and aid you in your work. 
Do not attempt this in the spirit of a martinet, as 
one armed with ‘‘a little brief authority,” but as 
an educational force and influence. 


TH 


E SCHOOL-ROOM. 
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FIRST FOUR YEARS IN ARITHMETIC. 





By Supt. 8. C. Fisher, Weymouth, Mass. 


L 
PROCESSES ARE TOO OFTEN TAUGHT INSTEAD OF 
NUMBER. 

Not long ago I visited a certain primary school 
in Norfolk County, and heard a recitation in arith- 
metic, during which little children, some of whom 
were not more than five years of age, were required 
to write numbers up to millions, billions, trillions, 
and even quadrillions. It seemed to me very 
ridiculous, and I could not help saying to myself: 
“The light of the New Education has not yet 
dawned upon this school.” Indeed, so far as teach- 
ing number is concerned, it has not yet dawned 
upon many schools. Even those that have 
abolished the spelling-book, or introduced one of 
the new-time sensible ones, even those that have 
stopped printing and set the children to writing, 
or trying to write ‘* I see a cat,” the very first day, 
even those that have introduced an abundance of 
supplementary reading, and strewn the path of 
the children with roses, 1 may say, so far as the 


cling to the one-process method of teaching num- 
ber, carrying, counting, including notation and 
numeration, away up first, then addition away up, 
then subtraction, then multiplication, and then 
division, each separately, and so taking the pupil 
away from himself, away from his own lines of 
thought and experience, and teaching him only 
processes ! 
THE MIND BECOMES LOST IN 
ONE, 


To show you how soon a child is Jost by the one- 

process method, I will put twelve marks on the 
board. I defy you to look off and reproduce those 
marks in your mind’s eye as so many ones of 
marks. You cannot do it. Butif I put a large 
dot in the centre and then a smaller dot in the 
centre of each half, thus: 


11) li lil 1 
you can look off and see those twelve marks as 
four threes of marks, combined into twosixes. You 
are compelled, however, to rely upon your knowl- 
edge of the multiplication table. So long as you 
are merely counting, or counting and adding, or 
adding and subtracting, you are working in the 
dark—tunnel boring. It is only through multipli- 
cation and division, times repeated and contained, 
that even an adult gets an adequate idea of the 
relative size of numbers. Until he knows these 
processes, he has no breadth of grasp. 
There is something remarkable about the num- 
ber 3. When we count up the number of lines on 
a page, the number of words in a column, the num- 
ber of names in a list, we go by threes. 3, 6, 9, 12, 
wesay. 3 seems to be the largest number the eye 
can take in by a single sweep or seizure, without 
any sort of intellectual analysis or resolution into 
parts. I write the word strength on the board, 
you cannot tell how many letters there are in that 
word without counting them up, and probably you 
count them by threes—3, 6,8. At the number 3 
you enter the vestibule of mathematics, as it were, 
and, again, at the number 6, the spacious hall-way! 
At the number 3, the advantages of multiplication 
first becomes apparent—3 x 1 =3 being a shorter ex- 
pression than 1+1+1=3 ; and if you do not begin 
at 3 to carry the four processes along together, you 
must begin to do so at the number 6, also, to teach 
the written signs, if, indeed, you have not done so 
from the very start. The written signs are helpful 
in the acquisition of the tables. They nail the 
thought to the wall, as it were, and serve, also, to 
make the result of objective teaching more abid- 
ing. 
The great work of the future, so far as teaching 
arithmetic is concerned, is to beare casting of the 
course of study below the high school. Some sub- 
jects must be pulled lower down, others pushed 
higher up, and others thrown out altogether. Let 
me take up the topics for the first four years of 
school life, and discuss them one by one. 

CouUNTING BY ONES.—I would not teach counting 
by 1’s atall. Your pupils will learn how to do 
work of this kind without aid of yours, or without 
other aid than that you furnish them in teaching 
the recognition of the numbered pages of the read- 
ing book as you go along. And I would not count 
by 2's from 1 and 2, by 3's from 1, 2, and 3, by 4’s 
from 1, 2, 3, and 4, etc., below the third or fourth 
year of school life, and, except it be to name the 
multiples mentioned in saying the tables. I would 
not count backwards in any grade. Children in 
times past have been injudiciously, if not cruelly, 
pressed in this matter of counting, as well as foot- 
ing up long columns of numbers, and one of the 
most painful spectacles of the school-room I am 
ever called upon to witness is that of little chil- 
dren engaged in work of this kind, when it is plain 
to be seen they are not equal to it. 

PUSH ADDITION HIGHER UP.—The addition which 
involves the finding of large one-column sums 
should be pushed higher up. It does not belong to 


AN AGGREGATION BY 


primary grades. It requires a too great fixedness 
of attention. Addition is the most laborious of all 
the processes, and more mistakes are made in it 
than in any other process. Even grown-up people 








thereto, asking you to give it more notice than 
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literature of the school-room is concerned, still 


experience a difficulty in getting the same result 
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in adding downwards which they get in adding up- 
wards. 

SUBTRACTION CAN BE PRACTICALLY COMPLETED 
DURING THE SECOND YEAR OF SCHOOL 

Subtraction involves no partial minuend greater 
than 18, multiplication and short division no par- 
tial product or dividend greater than 81, but ad- 
dition and long division may involve partial sums 
and partial dividends infinitely great. The true 
order of completion, therefore, would appear, on 
the surface, to be subtraction first, multiplication 
and short division next, addition and long division 
last; and this by actual experience is found to be 
the true order. 

The tables are begun during the first year of 
school life, carried along together and completed, 
the addition and subtraction tables the end of the 
second year, and the multiplication and division 
tables at the end of the third year. 


THE GRJUND TO BE COVERED EACH YEAR. 


The tables- thit is, the equations contained in 
the tables. are carried up to 10 during the first 
year, through 20 during the second year, and 
through 100 during the third year. There they 
stop, for I would not teach the 11’3 and 12’s. Ours 
1s a decimal system, and I would not go beyond 
10x10=100. The pupils will learn how to multiply 
by 11 and 12 and by 13 and 14 too, when they ma- 
ture, provided they have practice enough. 

I would carry notation and numeration, and ap- 
ply the tables to written work in addition, sub- 
tr: ction, multiplication, and short division through 

99 (largest number handled) during the first year; 
to 1009 during the second year: to 100000 during 
the third year, and higher during the fourth year. 
I would begin long division during the second 
year, with dividends up to 20 or higher, continue 
it during the third year with dividends up to 100 
or higher, and complete it during the fourth year; 
and yet I should not say complete it during the 
fourth year, for review exercises will be needed 
for a number of years longer. Long division is a 
subject I would spread over more ground—care- 
fully grading the work all the way. Addition [ 
would treat in the same manner. During the fifth 
and sixth years of school life I would have a brief 
daily drill in addition—putting ledger columns on 
the board for this purpose and changing the top 
and bottom numbers each day, or puttinga border 
of numbers along the upper edge of the blackboard 
and telling the pupils to copy and add from such 
a point to such a point. 

ADAPT THE WORK TO THE CONDITION OF THE PUPIL. 


I would, in short, pull the retty, attractive ex- 
ercises, calculated to broaden and develop the child, 
lower down, and push laborious operations calcu- 
lated to weary and oppress the child, higher up. I 
want this number work for children to fit the 
children as a kid glove fits the dude’s hand. 

To be continued. 





ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION. 


The following is given by Heory D. Hatch, of Moline, Illinois, 
as a good method. 

OraL —(1) Eaucourage pupils to give several sub- 
jects as a title for a picture, and then let them 
choose the best, giving reasons, (2) Lead the im- 
agination of the pupils to supply the occurences 
preceeding what is shown in the picture. (3) Have 
them relate what is taking place in the picture: 
(a) who the actors ave; (6b) what are they doing :; 
(c) what they are saying, etc., etc. (4) Have 
pupils relate what may happen after this. 
After the above has been given orally, first 
in parts and afterwards in connected narra- 
tion, the teacher may place upon the board an 
outline developed by pupils. 

Il. Wrirten.— Have pupils write what they 
have given orally. The teacher should add to the 
above. 

Ifl. EXaMINATION.—Written composition, cor- 
rection spelling, punctuation, capita's, structure of 
sentences, arrangement of sentences, etc., etc., in 
red ink. Then ask pupils to copy in good shape for 
preservation. 
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READING. 


By Ww. M. Girrin, A M., Newark, N. J. 


Not long agothe writer was asked how he wished 
reading taught. The question was proposed by a 
young teacher who had just been appointed to take 
charge of a primary class. The answer was that 
all the rules for reading were to be joined into one. 
Viz: ‘Read as you talk.” Require just as much 
thinking on the part of the pupils in the reading 
class as in any other. Too much thoughtless read- 
ing is done in our schools. This is often caused by 
the teacher. Many teachers correct errors in read- 
ing by first reading a sentence right, after which, 
they call on the pupil to read the sentence as he 
has heard it read. The pupil then reads, and, no 
doubt, reads it ri ht, but he has done no thinking; 
he has simply imitated or aped his teacher, and of 
course, he learns nothing, by such aping, except in 
the sense that a parrot learns. Because a parrot 
can be taught to say ‘‘ Polly want a cracker,” we 
must not conclude tiat he is any nearer a human 
being; for he is no nearer than the crow which flies 
through the air with his ‘‘Caw- Caw.” So with 
the child who is taught by the parrot methods. He 
is not helped any nor is he brought any nearer the 
development required by his Creator. Did you 
ever think young teachers what the work is that 
you are domg? Some one has beautifully said ; 
‘“*What considerate man can enter a school, and 
not reflect with awe that it is a seminary where 
immortal minds are training for eternity.” 

We do not agree with some teachers that it is the 
much reading that is the best. We think more of 
the quality than of the quantity of the reading. 
We have heard very interesting reading lessons 
in which the pupils were called on to read less than 
a dozen words. More thinking, however, was re- 
quired than is often called for in a dozen pages. 
Let us suppose we have a class before us. We 
write the word ‘‘sir” on the blackboard, and ask 
the pupils to read it, which they do in an ordinary 
tone of voice. We look at them, and say: ‘‘ Class.” 
‘‘Sir” say they, when we repeat with slight em- 
phasis: ‘‘ Class.” ‘‘ Sir,” is repeated by the class. 
Again we say: ‘* CLass,” whenthey repeat: ‘‘ Sir.” 
In a haughty manner we say: “Get out of my 
way,” when the class, in a tone of contempt, read: 
“Sir!” Next we write the word ‘“‘ What” on the 
board, and again say: ‘‘Class.” ‘‘ What,” answers 
the class. ‘‘ Class,” by us; ‘‘ What,” by the class. 
‘*C-Lass,”’ with a cross tone, by us; ‘‘ WHo-aT,” is 
answered in the same tone, with no hint from the 
teacher. ‘‘ May Rash has run away with John 
Badsome,” we say, and at once the class answers: 
‘‘W-H a-T !” Everything so far has been read 
right; because the children have the thought, and 
nature has taken its course. 

Next we write; ‘I can hear a gun.” The pupils 
are told to read it. They do in a conversational 
tone. We then ask: ‘‘Who can hear a gun?” 
when the sentence is read, ‘‘J can hear a gun.” 
‘**No, you cannot hear a gun,” we answer; when 
the sentence is read, ‘‘I can heara gun.” ‘Oh, 
no,” we say, ‘‘ you can see a gun”; when the sen- 
tence is read, ‘‘I can hear a gun.” ‘‘ You can hear 
adrum,” by us. ‘‘I can hear a gun,” by the class. 
Now we ask: ‘‘ Who can use the same words and 
ask a question with them? George may do so.” 
George reads: ‘‘Can I heara gun?” George has 
never learned the rule, ‘“‘ Direct questions that can 
be answered by yes or no, require the rising inflec 
tion. Still he makes no mistake in his inflections. 
‘*Good,” we say, and write George’s sentence and 
place a period afterit. At once up goall the hands, 
and weask: ‘‘ Why, what is the trouble?” “ O, you 
have put a period where there should be a question 
mark,” they all cry, and perhaps some of them 
raise right out of their seats, and do you believe it, 
my dear reader, we do not think to give them a dis- 
order mark, and, strange to say the roof does not 
fall because we have thoughtlessly (?) worked ina 
little language lesson during the reading period ! ! 





When Quiet is restored, we write the question 





| mark in place of the period, and ask, ‘‘ Who can 


read the sentence so that we will know who it is 
that desires to hear the gun?” Mary is named 
and at once reads: ‘‘Can J hear the gun?” ‘* Gcod.” 
we say, ‘‘and now who can read it so that we will 
know what the questioner wishes to hear?” Jolin 
is called and reads: ‘‘Can I hear the gun?” So we 
continue the exercise, and at its close, which isa 
little before the pupils wish it, all are full of ani- 
mation, and we feel that it was no such lesson that 
suggested to Edmund Burke tbe following lines 
written by him: 
‘* To read without reflecting, 
Is like eating without digesting.” 
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A LANGUAGE LESSON. 


1. Write a sentence using the word perfume as a 
noun—another as a verb. 

2. Write a sentence using the word permit as a 
noun; another as a verb. 

3. In the same manner use the following words, 
forming two sentences for each; in the first the 
word is to be used as a noun; in the second as a 
verb. 

EXAMPLES. 


A noun:—The perfume filled the entire house. 

A verb:—The flowery field perfumes the air. 

A noun :—His permit was recalled. 

A verb:—We should not permit disobedience. 

abstract, export, 

accent, ferment, 
record, compound, frequent, 
survey, concert, retail. 

Select other words like these and extend the ex- 
ercise. 


prefix, 
present, 





A WORLD LESSON. 

NoTE TO TEACHERS: 

These statements are arranged in the form of pro- 
gressive lessons, not to be told to the children, but to 
be to’d to the teacher by the children. Ask no lead- 
ing questions. “ Write the statements on the board 
when obtained. Do not commit the mistake of 
thinking that the exact words of these statements 
must be obtained. You are after the thought. 

Matter: Facts concerning forms of land and water. 

METHOD: Questioning, illustrating and thinking. 

Oxssect: Cultivating observation, reasoning, memory, 
expression, increasing knowledge, and laying the 
foundation for physical study. 

SuBsEcT :—WHaAT THE EARTH Is. 

Facts: The earth we see is made up of land and 
water. 

Both land and water are surrounded by air. 
(Explain, and use the word atmosphere). 

Land cannot be divided without changing its 
shape. 

Water can be divided without changing its 
shape. 

The sun gives the earth light and heat. 

Note. The teacher here calls attention toa globe and on it 

places a grain of sand. She lets the children exam- 
ine the grain for themselves, then asks such ques- 
tions as these : 
How much larger is the globe than the grain of 
sand? Ans. A great deal. Suppose this grain 
of sand were a little man, how far could he see? 
How long would it take him to walk around the 
globe ? In what way would this little man find 
out that the globe is round ? 

Tet: Ourearth on which we live is like this 
globe. We are living and walking on it just as 
you think this little man is on this globe, only 
we are much smaller than this little man is. 

Norse. The teacher now places a lamp so that it will 
shine on the globe, and then asks : 

If our little mafi should travel around this 
globe how much of the time would he see this 
light ? 
If he should stay here, and the globe should 
turn around, how much of the time would he 
see the light? 
On what does this globe turn ? 

TELL: Our earth turns on an AXIs. 
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The ends of its axts are called POLES: one NORTH 
poLe : the other souTH POLE. 

A line, the same distance, all the way round, 
from each pole, is called the EQUATOR. 

Nore: The fact that there is ‘‘a line equally distant all 
the way round,” from each pole, can be told the 
teacher by the pupils with skillful questioning. 

Facts:—The earth turns on an axis. 

One-half of the people on the earth can see the 
sun at the same time ; or, one-half the time we 
can see the aun, the other half we cannot, be- 
cause the world turns on its axis. 

The world turns on its axis once in twenty-four 
hours, 

At midnight we are farthest from the sun. 

At noon we nearest to the sun. 


GEOGRAPHY.—FLEMENTS. 





By ALEX. E. Frye, of Cook County Normal School. 
I, 
WATER FLOWING OVER THE LAND. 

. Where does the water in rivers come from? 
. Where does it go? 
. In what direction must a river flow? 
Why do rivers wind about? 
Why are some rivers larger than others? 
. Why are some rapid, others slow? 
. Do rivers drain or water the land? 
. How much land does a river drain? 

9, What bounds every river basin? 

10. Why is the land near river banks generally 
fertile? 

11. Where are rivers generally widest? Why? 

12. What causes the water to flow? 

13. Have you seen any land that does not slope? 

14. What if the earth’s surface were perfectly 
level? 

15. What would result if it were hard like iron? 

16. Why does not the ocean flow into the river 
and over the land? 

17. Which flow more swiftly, straight or winding 
rivers? 

18. Which drain the most land? 

19. How are lagoons formed? Lakes? 

20. Where is the greater quantity of water, in 
the bed or banks of a river? 

21. Where do rivers get their water in dry 
seasons? 

22. What makes rivers high and low? 

23. Why do rivers sometimes overflow their 
banks? 

24. What are dikes? Levees? 

25. How many slupes must a river basin have? 

26. In what part of a basin must a river flow? 

27. Do rivers wind most in a plain or in a hilly 
country ? 

28 Why are some rivers broad and shallow, 
others narrow and deep? 

29. What kind of covers are best for navigation? 
Manufacturing? 

30. What are the uses of water flowing over the 
land? 

31. Why do large rivers generally flow by large 
cities? 
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IL. 
WATER FLOWING THROUGH THE SOIL. 
1. What becomes of rain after it fall to the 
earth? 
2. How deep into the ground does it filter? 
3. What stops it? 
4. In what direction will it then flow? 
5. Why do not the rains finally fill the soil? 
6. What becomes of the water? 
7. Where will it come out? 
8. What is the place called ? 
9. What does it form? 
10. What do plants feed upon? 
ll. How is the food brought to them? 
12. What moves the water through the soil ? 
13. Why is spring water so pure? 
14. Which do you prefer to drink, spring, well, 
or rain water? 
15. What is the cause of the difference in taste? 
16. What is hard water? Soft? 





17. Try to wash your hands in salt water, using 


soap 

18. Where does the sand in maple-sugar come 
from? 

19. What makes the outside of the cornstalk and 
bamboo so hard ? 

20. How far inte the soil do roots penetrate? 

21. Where do we find the larger and longer roots 
in dry or wet soil? 

22. What do plants feed upon in the dry sea- 
son? 

23. What would be the condition of the soil if 
the earth were level ? 

24. Which holds water longer, sand or loam? 

25. Of what use is the slope of the land to plants? 

26. Of what use is water while moving through 
the soil? 

III. 
WATER IN THE AIR. 

. Why do ponds “‘ dry up” ? 
Where does the water go? 
Why does the tea-kettle boil dry? 
When can we see our breath ? 
Do clothes dry faster on a windy or still day? 
In the sunshine or in the shade? 
On a cold or on a warm day? 
Where does the dew come from? 
. Where does it go? 

10. What makes a cold pitcher “‘sweat ?” 

11. What is the meaning of ‘“‘ The sun is draw- 
ing water” ? 

12. Why do our hands chap on a windy day? 

13. Why should we never sit in a draft when 
heated? 

14. Where does the cloud from a locomotive go? 

15. Why does it disappear? 

16. What moves clouds? 

17. In what direction will a cloud travel? 

18. How fast will it move? 

19. How can clouds above us be moving in two 
or three directions at the same time? 

20. When do we see most clouds—at noon or in 
the evening ? 

21, What is rain? 

22. What forms it? 

23. Where do the clouds come from? 

24. Where do they go? 

25. When will they give up their water? 

26. Are all rain-drops of the same size? Why 
not? 


27. Does it rain harder before or after a heavy 
clap of thunder? Why? 


28. Whatare thesigns of rainy and fair weather 

29. Has every cloud a “ silver lining” ? 

39. Where is the sun on acloudy day? 

31. How high are the clouds? 

82. Do you know the story of Franklin and his 
kite ? 

33. Were you ever above the clouds? 


34. Why is rain water fresh when it comes from 
the ocean ? 


35. What are the uses of water in the air? 


AND HYGIENE FOR THLE 
YOUNGEST. 


By ANNA JOHNSON. 


The structure and health of the body may be 
made so pleasing that even very small cbildren 
may be greatly interested and readily learn the 
fundamental truths. Children of four and five 
years old have become attracted by the pictures in 
a physiology, have asked to be taught about it and 
taken great pleasure in finding in their own bodies 
the parts pictured in the book. Children may 
easily be taught to name and locate the principal 
parts of their bodies. It is best to confine them to 
common, easy names, letting the technical terms 
come later, when the subject is studied froma 
book. 

For illustrations, bones and various other parts 
of animals are necessary. Fowls may be boiled 
whole until the flesh falls off, leaving a perfect 
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arrangement of our own bones. The ficsh may be 
seasoned and pressed, and a nice dish for the table 
is obtained, thus no waste is involved: portions 
of bones, as a back-bone in sections, to show how 
nicely the parts fit into each other; a breast-bone 
for its shape; and legs and wings for the joints, to 
show how beautifully the bones are united; pieces 
of meat from the butcher's, such as a heart and 
lungs, for the childen to gain an idea of the work- 
ing of these important parts. 

Drawings with colored chalk wil) help to make 
the lessons more pleasing and impressive, for in- 
stance in drawing the heart, lungs, arteries, and 
veins, use the red and blue chalk, thus fixing the 
fact that arterial blood is red, and venous blood 
blue. 

Calling the body a house, and telling about its 
windows, doors, halls, rooms, etc., will interest 
little ones. Children always enjoy building; they 
like to know how a thing is built, how the mate- 
rials are obtained, and all about the process. 
First awaken their interest and then give the in- 
struction. 


Stories are always acceptable. In treating of 
hygiene, slight accidents, common abuses of the 
body, and neglect of health may be woven into 
story form and the treatment may be given in an 
impressive way. Tell the ways of smothering a 
flame when a child or some article gets on fire; 
the simple applications to be used for a slight 
burn, as thin slices of raw potato or completely 
covering the part with shavings of soap; of bind- 
ing up slight wounds, thus preparing them for 
emergencies. Speak of the consequences of over- 
taxing cyes or reading in a poor light; of jump- 
ing rope too long, etc. Impress upon them the 
numerous evil effects of tobacco and ardent spirits. 
Give but a very little at a time, and then question 
thoroughly for answers. Give the children a 
chance to tell a little story about some accident 
and what mamma did to help the sufferers; thus 
fixing it firmly in the mind. 

Imaginary journeys are interesting as well as 
very instructive. Geography is never better taught 
than when the children are taken on a journey and 
all the places and people are minutely described; 
it is plainly pictured to their imagination; so it 
may be with physiology. The blood and food may 
be traced all through their journeys, and thus the 
changes they undergo and organs through which 
they pass may be thoroughly impressed on the 
memory. 

Parts of the body may be made to talk and tell 
what they do, of what use they are, when abused 
how affected, the necessary remedy, etc. For in- 
stance: ‘“‘Iamtheblood. I am somerry that lam 
always running. I take a great many journeys 
through the day; you would be surprised to learn 
how many I take every day and night, for I do 
not stop tosleep. I have no time; I must always 
be on the move. I start from the heart with a 
bright red dress on; at first I run through a very 
large pipe, then I go inco smaller ones, until [ get 
into the cunningest little things, no bigger than 
one of your hairs. After traveling a long distance 
my dress gets soiled, just as yours does when you 
have worn ita long time or been playing ia the 
dirt; but I have nut been playing; I have been 
working hard all the time. I have been making 
and repairing all the parts of thebody. Now lam 
not quite so merry; I don't run as fast, for | am 
tired, aud my beautiful red dress is changed toa 
dark blue, which is not nearly as pretty; but I 
know how to get my red one back again. There 
are some curious large rooms that I visit, called 
the lungs; they have lots of little doors, tiny doors 
that let in the air. If it is good air that comes in, 
my blue dress drops off and I have my nice red 
one once more, just as if a fairy touched me with 
her wand. Oh, how happyI am then! But some- 
times the people who take care of these rooms are 
careless and fill them full of bad air; then I am so 
sorry, for I must keep on my dirty blue dress for 
my next journey. I am not so jolly and I cannot 
do my work well either, for I am always tired in 





skeleton, which very nicely shows the position and 





my blue dress.’ 
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TABLE TALK. 





A gentleman conversing with us the other day 
said that there were only two subjects that 
realy interest the majority of mankind,—gossip 
and abuse. Is this charge true? At first we 
were not disposed to believe it, but upon some reflection 
we have come to the conclusion that it is about the 
truth. A first-class scandal has been told and published 
concerning a school officer in a small town on 
Long Island. It reveals a peculiar state of 
affairs and shows some teachers and officers 
in no enviable light. Now euppose next week 
some paper should fill its entire columns with the de- 
tails of this scandal, describing places, times, persons, 
circumstances, letters, public talk, and private opinion, 
with gloating minuteness, we venture to say that it 
would be read with deep interest by a large number of 
readers from beginning toend. Areweright? Now 
suppose that the worst that was published should 
prove to be true, voices would be heard all over the 
land saying ‘‘ the wretch,” ‘‘ the hypocrite,” “the liber- 
tine,” and synonymously emphatic words. This would 
close the work, and cap the climax to the interest, for 
the duet would be complete—scandal—abuse, these two 
satanic spirits, embodied in the human hearts, more or 
or less possessing all the sons and daughters of human- 
ity. 

Here is a lesson in school government, and human na- 
ture, well for teachers to understand. Teachers conver- 
sant with human nature, as found among the patrons of 
a school will at once bear witness to the fact that scan- 
dal and abuse form the staple articles in the conversa- 
tion of many persons. The teacher understanding this 
fact is forewarned and consequently forearmed, for if 
he knows what he is likely to meet, he also can know 
how to conquer or circumvent it, and turn even these 
forces of evil to his own account. 





READING CIRCLES. 


The Teachers’ Reading Circle is no longer an experi- 
ment. A trial of two years has demonstrated the value 
of combined effort for self-improvement. A few 
teachers would undoubtedly have read as much and as 
thoroughly without such aid, but a very large number 
do not hesitate to testify their obligation to the “Circle,” 
not only for their continuance in this particular phase 
of well-doing, but also for the impulse to begin it. 

A program sufficiently elastic to meet the various 
circumstances is needed. .A well-arranged program 
enables the teacher to accomplish double as much as 
he ordinarily will do without one. ‘‘In education,” 
said Everett, ‘‘ method is everything.” The pupil who 
knows how to study, and wisely uses his time, can pre- 
pare his lesson better and in much less time than one 
who does not know how to study, or who lacks system. 
A teacher who is not systematic, or who cannot train 
his pupils to system, has no business in the school- 
room. The child asks, ‘‘ What is it?’ the boy or girl, 
** How is it?’ the youth, ** Why is it?’ The child 
masters the objective phase of the subject, the boy the 
analytic, the youth the scientific, and the man the 
philosophic phase. 

In a special Reading Circle session at the Saratoga 
Educational Meetings, we had abundant testimony, 
from Massachusetts on the east, to Colorado on the 
west, of the value of the Reading Circle movement. 
Ten states have already entered upon the work, some 
of them thoroughly officered and organized, and are 
doing efficient work. Single counties in Iowa are re- 
ported as purchasing 150 copies of one text-book, which 
means, of course, 150 readers in the Circle for that 
county. In many counties every teacher is reported as 
reading the course. 

Suffer, fellow teachers, a word of exhortation. You 
that are strong, bear the infirmities of the weak. Hold 
out a helping hand to those who cannot or do not help 
themselves. Spread the feast in your county, town- 
ship, city, village, and compel the indifferent and the 
timid to come in. Let me entreat you to make a special 
effort to help every isolated country teacher in your 
county. Encourage all such to buy the books and make 
a beginning. The ownership of good books is a great 
inspiration to reading. If they find it impossible to 
meet with other teachers, assist them in forming circles 
of the most advanced of their pupils and the literarily 
inclined among their patrons. Make every teacher un- 
derstand that by the arrangement which we make with 
publishers, he saves in the purchase of books many 
times the 25 cents membership fee, and the more 
readers we have the better terms we can make, Soim- 








portant has the Reading Circle interest already become 
in some of our sister states, that several text-books have 
been especially prepared for the use of Circles. Whether 
this be commendable or otherwise, it shows that pub- 
lishers are ready to favor Reading Circles, as they can- 
not afford to sell to individual buyers. The cheapest 
way to get a good library is to keep up relations with 
the Reading Circle, buying all the books recommended, 
and as many more as possible, to be used as helps.— 
Miss Detta L. WILLIAMS in Ohio Educational Monthly. 





FOR THE SCHOLARS. _ 


A GENERAL EXERCISE. 


I, 
THE CRICKET'S VIOLIN. 
*“« Ah me! ah me !” a cricket said, 
‘* Grandmother Gray has gone to bed ; 
No one listens but little Fred 
To all the tunes I play ; 
So I will hop away.” 


‘** ll climb the chimney, and begin 
To play my dulcet violin. 
Too long I’ve waited ; ’tis a sin 

For genius thus to stay 

Hid from the light of day !” 


Poor little Fred began to moan: 
‘* Grandmother Gray, the cricket’s gone ! 
And you and I are left alone ! 

Alas I fear,” he said, 

‘*'The summer time is dead !” 


With many a weary hop-hop-hop, 
The cricket reached the chimney-top. 
But, ah ! the people did not stop! 
None heard in all the din 
The cricket’s violin, 


The cricket played in every key, 
From do, fa, la to do re me; 
From a, b, c to x, y, Z, 
He played both slow and fast,— 
The heedless crowd went past. 


Jack Frost came round and nipped his bow, 
And then the music was so low. 
The cricket cried in tone of woe: 
** Oh, for the hearthstone bed, 
The ears of little Fred !” 
—LAURA F, HINSDALE. 


Il. 
THE GRUMBLER. 
His Youth. 
His cap was too thick, and his coat was too thin ; 
He couldn’t be quiet ; he hated a din ; 
He hated to write, and he hated to read ; 
He was certainly very much injured indeed ! 
He must study and toil over work he detested ; 
His parents were strict, and he never was rested ; 
He knew he was wretched as wretched could be, 
‘There was no one so wretchedly wretched as he. 
His Maturity. 
His farm was too small, and his taxes too big ; 
He was selfish and lazy, and cross as a pig ; 
His wife was too silly, his children too rude, 
And just because he was uncommonly good ! 
He hadn’t got money enough and to spare ; 
He had nothing at all fit to eat or to wear ; 
He knew he was wretched as wretched could be, 
There was no one so wretchedly wretched as he. 
His Old Age. 
He finds he has sorrows more deep than his fears; 
He grumbles to think he has grumbled for years ; 
He grumbles to think he has grumbled away 
His home and his children, his life’s little day ; 
But alas ! ’tis too late! it is no use to say 


That his eyes are too dim, and his hair is too gray . 


He knows he is wretched as wretched can be, 
There is no one so wretchedly wretch:as he. 
—Dora READ GOODALE. 


II. 
DICK’S SUPPER. 
Dick looked out of the window one. night, 
The moon shone bright, 
The round, full moon, so silvery white. 
‘* See,” cried Dick, ‘‘ it looks so sweet, 
I’m sure it must be good to eat— 
Suppose I take it down to-night, 
Just for a treat, 





And try one little, little bite |” 








Then Dick climbed up on the chimney—so, 
The moon hung low, 
Bright as silver and pure as snow ; 
He snatched it quickly, and cried, ‘‘ Ho! ho! 
It makes me think of my birthday cake, 
All covered with sugar ; 
A bite I'll take— 
Just one, and nobody “ll know !” 


But Dickey s mouth was, oh! so wide, 
That the moon had nearly slipped inside — 
He took such a monstrous bite, you see ; 
But it wasn’t nice— 
It was colder than ice, 
And it made his tooth ache terribly. 


“Oh, dear ! oh, dear !” he began to cry, 
**T wouldn’t have the thing, not I!” 
Quickly he hung it again in the sky, 
Slid down the chimney and went to bed. 
Then under the blankets he tucked his head, 
‘*For I know,” so he said, 
‘“‘If any one thought I had bitten the moon, 
I'd be whipped very soon !” 
—Mrs. E, T. Corsirr. 
IV. 
THE OWL AND THE PUSSY-CAT. 


The owl and the pussy-cat went to sea, 
In a beautiful pea-green boat, 

They took some honey and lots of money, 
Wrapped up in a five-pound note. 

The owl looked up to the moon above, 
And sang to his light guitar : 


“Oh, pussy, oh, pussy, oh, pussy, my love, 

What a beautiful pussy you are, you are, 

What a beautiful pussy you are.” 

Pussy said to the owl, ‘“‘ You beautiful fow!, 
How charmingly sweet you sing ; 

Come let us be married, too long have we tarried, 
But what shall we do for a ring ?” 


So they sailed away for a year and a day, 
To the land where the song-tree grows; 
And there in a wood a piggy-wig stoo1, 
With a ring in the end of his nose, his nose, 
With a ring in the end of his nose. 
‘* Dear pig are you willing to sell for one shilling 
your ring ?” 
Says the piggy ‘I will.” 
So they took it sway, and were married next day, 
By the turkey who lives on the hill. 
They dined upon mince and slices of quince, 
Which they ate with a runcible spoon ; 
And, hand in hand on the golden sand, 
They danced by the light of the moon, the 
moon, 
They danced by the light of the moon. 
EDWARD LEar. 
, a 
LITTLE KITTY. 
Once there was a little kitty, 
Whiter than snow ; 
In the barn she used to frolic, 


Lony time ago. The 
In the barn a little mousie The 
Ran to and fro ; The 
For she beard the kitty coming, 
Long time ago. But 
Two eyes had little kitty, T 
Ww: 
Black as a sloe ; And 
And they spied the little mousie, The 
Long time ago. 
Nine teeth had little kitty, But 
All in a row; 
And they bit the little mousie, And 
Long time ago. — e 
When the teeth bit little mousie, Ren 
Little mousie cried, “‘ Oh !” 
But she got away from kitty, 
Long time ago. 
Kitty White so shyly comes, 
To catch the mousie Grey ; T 
But mousie hears her softly step, Z 
And quickly runs away. 
Songs and Rhymes for Little Ones. 
VI. F 
SPINNING. 8 
A spider was swinging herself in glee 
From a moss-covered, swaying bough ; 
A breeze came rolicking up from the sea, A 







ied, 


ling 


lay, 
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She hung, it is true, with her pretty head down, 
But her brain was cool as you please ; 

The fashion quite suited the cut of her gown, 
And she could look up in the trees. 


She saw where a humming-bird lighted down ; 
At his throat a bright ruby gleamed ; 

On his head was a gold and emerald crown, 
And he sat on a bough and dreamed. 

The spider ran up on her silver thread, 
And looked in the little king’s face ; 

“If I may but sit at your feet,” she said, 
“T'll spin you some beautiful lace.” 


The humming-bird looked in her shining eyes, 
And then at her nimble feet, 
Aud said to himself: ‘‘ I have found a prize, 
She is useful as well as neat. 
You may sit by my side, if it please you so well,” 
Said he, ‘‘the summer-time through ; 
And since you spin on a noiseless wheel, 
I'll do the humming for you !” 
—Marion DouG ass. 


vu. 
A WELL-READ HUNTER. 


A lion met a little boy, 
Well-versed in hunter’s lore ; 
Then spake he to that well-read boy : 
** Woulds’t like to hear me roar ?” 


‘“Yes, thank you,” said the little boy, 
Who scorned all paltry fright : 

The lion roared ; then asked the boy : 
** Woulds’t like to see me bite ?” 


“O yes,” replied that plucky boy, 
Who coolly eyed his gun : 

‘* But first I'd like to try this toy ; 
** Woulds’t like to see some fun ?” 


Then fled that lion from the boy, 
As beast ne’er ran before ; 
And to this day that little boy 
Enjoys his hunter’s lore. 
—St. Nicholas. 


VIil. 
TOO FOGGY. 
Two little birds started out to sing 
When foggy was the weather, 
They cleared their throats, and whetted 
their bills, 
And coughed and wheezed together. 
They wheezed and coughed as hard as they 
could, 
In this dreadful foggy weather, 
Till they spoiled their notes and split their 
throats, 
And turned up their toes together. 
Songs and Rhymes for the Little Ones. 


IX, 
NUTTING TIME. 
The month was October, the frosts had come down, 
The woodlands were scarlet and yellow and brown ; 
The harvests were gathered, the nights had grown 
chill, 
But warm was the day on the south of the hill. 


‘Twas then with our bags and our baskets we went, 

And searching the dry leaves we busily bent ; 

The chestnuts were big, and the beeechnuts were 
small, 

But both sorts are welcome to boys in the fall. 


And when in the ashes beneath the bright flame, 
On eves of November, with laughter and game, 
The sweetmeats are roasted, we recollect still 
How fine was the day on the south of the hill. 


—H. I. 


xX. 
THE LITTLE GIRL WHO WOULDN'T SAY “0.” 
A little girl wouldn’t say “0.” 
(She was learning her letters, you know), 
And the very same night 
She awoke in a fright, 
For the Letter-land King on his throne 
Said “O” in a thunderous tone, 
And it startled her so 
That she quickly said “Oh !” 
And the little girl’s trouble was done. 





A little girl asked some kittens to tea, 
To meet some dolls from France, 
And their mother came too to enjoy a view, 
And afterward play for the dance. 
But the kittens were rude, and grabbed the food, 
And treated the dolls with jeers, 
Which caused their mother an aching heart 
And seven or eight large tears. 


—St. Nicholas. 





LIVE QUESTIONS. 


** Act in the living present !” 

1. What was the result of the recent election in 
Ohio? 

2. Do you think Reil ought to be executed ? 

8. Why is the Sultan preparing for war? 

5. Are women citizens? 

5. All male citizens cannot vote in Massachu-etts. 
Why? 

6. Can all male citizens vote in South Carolina? 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
LIVE ANSWERS. 





Three of the greatest benefactors our country has 
produced are Washington, Grant, aud Lincoln. 

The three best writers are Irving, Emerson, and Haw- 
thorne. 

The three greatest soldiers are Washington, Lee, and 
Grant. 

The three most eloquent orators are Webster, Clay, 
and Patrick Henry. 

The three best poets are Longfellow, Whittier, and 
Bryant. 

The three most distinguished artists ate Gilbert Stu- 
art, Quincy Ward, and W. W. Story. 

The three greatest statesmen are Hamilton, Webster, 
and Lincoln. 


* 
ad 


THE WISE SCHOLAR’S ALPHABET. 





Attend carefully to the little things of your work. 

Be prompt, always, everywhere. 

Consider, think, then decide, and stick to if. 

Dare to do right. Be afraid to do.wrong ! 

Endure what you cannot cure. 

Fight wrong with all your might, but don’t fight 
anything else. 

Go out of your way rather than meet a bad person. 

Hold fast all the good you have; let go the evil in 
you. 

Injure not any one, even your enemy. 

Join hand with good, manly, brave boys and girl-. 

Keep evil thoughts ovt of your mind. 

Lie not for a million of dollars. Don't have a price 
for which you can be hought. 

Make few intimate acquaintances. 

Never appear to be what you are not. 

Observe the ways of persons whom you respect. 

Pay your debts the day they are due. 

Question not the word of a friend. 

Respect what your parents and teachers tell you. 

Sacrifice anything rather than principle. 

Touch not, taste not, handle not anything that will 
intoxicate. 

Use all your time to the best advantage. 

Venture not into a wicked resort. 

*Xtend to every one a cheerful salutation. 

Yield not to the importunity of a wicked person. 

Zealously work for what is right ! 

So shall you be happy ! 


* 


THE MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE. 
By Cc. W. Witson. 





(For the Language Classes or Reproduction.) 

When the struggle arose between England and her 
American colonies, there was, in the sunny lend of 
France, a youth of noble rank and fortune, whose heart 
was stirred with sympathy for the American cause, and 
it was not long before he determined to assist in the 
struggle. When it became known that the young Mar- 
quis La Fayette intended to enter the American service, 
his friends urgently entreated him to abandon his pur- 
pose, especially, since it happened that the Americans 
were meeting with great disaster in the evacuation of 
N. Y. and the attendant discouragements. But each 
new difficulty made him the more desirous of giving 
his assistance, and purchasing a ship, with hisown mon- 
ey, he titted it out for the voyage, At the final moment 


And fanned her beautiful brow. XL the king forbade his departure, but eluding all vigilance 


he finally set out on his voyage, and after escaping the 
pursuit of two British vessels, he arrived at George- 
town, 8. C., about the middle of June, 1777. Proceed- 
ing to Philadelphia he overcame the aversion of Con- 
gress as to the admitting of foreigners to service, by the 
generous declaration that he wished to join the army as 
a volunteer without pay, and they granted him a com- 
mission. He soon proved himself as brave as he was 
generous, and won the especial regard of Washington, 
who placed him ia positions requiring the highest skill 
and courage. 

In following him through the war we find him ever 
| the same energetic, brave and gallant partisan of lib- 
lerty, now wielding his sword on the battlefield, now 
|returning to his country to seek aid for America. His 
soul burned with chivalrous devotion for the cause of 
liberty. 

After the war was over, and the U.S. had gained 
their independence, he returned to his native land. And 
as he had supported the cause of liberty in America, he 
afterward fought no less gallantly for it in his own 
France, and his character looms up as one of the grand- 
est of the French Revolution. 

In 1784 he visited America and was received with that 
honor which showed how dear he was tw the hearts of 
the American people. ° 

Years had passed and the young Marquis who had as- 
sisted in the struggle for American liberty had become 
len old man, much of the enthusiasm of his youth had 
| died out, with the struggles of life. But he still possess- 
|ed the same generous and noble heart as of old. Again 
he returns to America, at the invitation of Congress 
He finds himself the guest of a great people whore love 
and honor attend him at every step. 

Ten years afterward, in May, 1834, America with 
France was filled with sorrow at the news that the no- 
ble LaFayette had died. Truly forall time there may 
well be said to be one name, which is cherished by 
Frenchmen and Americans with common love, and that 
name is La Fayette. 











*+ 


THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


King Thebaw, of Burmah, has returned an arrogant and 
insulting reply to the note sent by the Chief Commissioner 
for British Burmah with reference to the dispute between 
the Burmese Government and the Bombay and Burmah 
Corporation. 


In honor of the twenty-fifth anniversary of Emperor 
William’s coronation as King of Prussia, which occurs on 
—— = He ee ge + are making 

re or an t in the shape of a pro- 
| pasion formed of men who fook part in the wars of 1864, 
| 1866, and 1870. 

The enthusiasm of Eastern Roumelia for the Bulgarian 
union is beginning to cool down since requisitions are en 
forced everywhere to meet the necessities of the defensive 

| preparations. 

The Sultan finds himself very hard pressed for money. 
| What does he want money for ? 

The Greek military pre ons have occasioned great 
| disquietude. The Sultan has asked for explanations. The 
Greeks have been talking very big about what they intend 
todo. They say that the moment is fast arriving when the 
| Turks will have to choose between fighting the Bulga: ians 
|or fighting them, unless the Great Powers settle matters 
very quickly by restoring the Balkan peninsula to the status 
quo ante, 

The danger of war in the East seems to increase: but we 
are not yet willing to admit it is more than seeming. The 
danger comes from Servia, which makes the seifish aud 
| preposterous demands apparently incited thereto by Aus- 
oo that, if Bulgaria has an accession of territory, Servia 
must be “compensated” with a portion of Macedonia. 

ulgaria, is the firebrand; and Turkey is 
r than ali the minor states south of Austria 
put together, it is not likely that the great powers 
would allow a conflict to be entered upon. Servia may be 
hot-headed enough to fight; but it looks now more like 
bluster. 

England is no longer the England with which we have 
been familiar. Uemocratic ideas have honeycombed the 
Kington. The people, over whose heads the i « of au- 
tho ty has been cracked for ages, are climbing up into the 
driver's seat and will soon crack the whip over the heads 
of their representatives. The dead tories of ~»! genera 
tions are restlessly in their graves and knocking 
their skeleton fingers nst their coffin lids in warning to 
their descendants, who have made unheard of concessions 
to the people. 


The sweep of English politics is in the direction of radical 
reforms. e voice of the under has made itself 
heard, and no puwer on earth can hush it. The ple 
never give up the power they have acquired. The future 
may give them more power, but it cannot deprive them of 
what they have. The tories and liberals both recognize 
these faets, and are rivalling each other in offering the 
country opportunities for popular improvement. 

A scheme is afloat to convert Paris into a seaport. It is 
not contemplated to move Paris down to the sea, but to 
b the sea up to Paris by means of a canal cut from 
Boulougne. 














Cartarrh is a t aud exceedingly disagreeable 
disease ; liable neglected, to develop inko serious con- 
Hood's acting through the 


100; doses, $i 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 








COLORADO. 


Just now Colorado is a favorite field for book-makers. 
Early in the year that ful magazine writer, Emett 
Ingersoll, issued the ‘Crest of the Contient,” in which 
our nat scenery was vividly portrayed. Homan 
Thayer has done herself and this state grea’ t in her 
new work, “The Wild Flowers of Colorado.” : 


B. G. Northrop, LL.D., will give a series of lectures in 
Colorado during the winter months. 


Colorado will take no steps backward this year in school 
matters. Although times are very close, we hear of no 
place where false notions of economy have led boards to be 
niggardly in their financial policy. The air is too light and 
pure in Colorado for penuviousness to thrive. 


Herman Nash, Esq., Pueblo, has donated the South 
Pueblo High School a fine collection of Colorado insects. 


A marked feature of the High School work in South 
Pueblo schools this year, is systematic instruction in natu- 
ral history, biology, and allied subjects by an expert. Dr. 
R. W. Corwin, a uate of Cornell University, and of 
the medical school at Ann Arbor, is the well qualified in- 
structor. The work will be practically demonstrated by 
means of dissections, the microscope, and scioptican. 


An Indian school is to be established at Grand Junction. 


Prof. Stevens, of Alamorn, is doing a grand work there. 
The schools were never so full nor prosperous as now. 


Prof. John Lord, for several years principal of the Fort 
Collins schools, has returned from a temporary sojourn in 
Rock Springs, New York, and will take up permanent resi- 
dence in Fort Collins. 


There are seventy-eight students in attendance upon the 
Agricultural College. More are expected. 


The future for Colorado College begins to brighten. It 
is now proposed to organize at no distant date a theological 
department. Prof. Wm. posayen a graduate of Columbian 
College of Mines, has charge of the department of metal- 
lurgy. 


'The Colorado Springs schools are prosperous. A local 

per says : ‘‘ The school is db ieey more smoothly now 
chan ever before. Superintendent Ryington hus arranged 
everything so that every one knows just where they belong. 
The course has been arranged to suit the schools better, 
and especially in the High School is this the case. Before, 
a scholar could not take any optional studies, but had to 
mix twoor three courses up. It is arranged this year so 
that a scholar can take either German or Latin through 
the entire High School course. The school board was very 
fortunate in securing the services of Prof. Hughes as prin- 
cipal of the High School, to succeed Miss Wickard, who 
resigned to accept a position in Colorado College.” 


GEORGIA. 


People at Quitman are excited over the turning of the 
Allen House into a college for colored girls. Mrs. Allen, 
widow of the former owner, who is an enthusiast for negro 
education, has set the house aside for this purpose. e 
Rey. John Pharr, colored, of Chicago, is in charge. 


ILLINOIS, 


The Boone County Teachers’ Association met at North 
Belvidere, Oct. 3. The attendance in the morning was 
small, = , —— afternoon about thirty —— were ae 
sent. e following program was presen :_ Geography, 
by Mr. W. H. Wood; Arithmetic and Reading, Mr. H. y 
Sherrill; Primary Language, Miss Alice Fox ; and History, 
Miss Lenere Franklin. This was followed by the Reading 
Circle review in Egyptian History, conducted by Miss 
Carrie A. hongieg. ter attending to a few business mat- 
ters, the association adjourned, having passed a pleasant 
and profitable day. 


The fourth annual reunion of the Vassar College Alumnz 
Association of Chicago and the Northwest, was enjoyed by 
about fifty of the fair daughters of the college at the Palmer 
House, Chicago. The business session resulted in the elec- 
tion of the following officers: President, Miss M. L. Avery, 
Whitewater, Wis.; Vice-President, Miss Claire Rustin, 
Omaha, Neb.; Secretary and Treasurer, Miss E. W. Towner, 
Chicago ; Assistant Secre , Miss Mary Cooley, Dubuque, 
Iowa. The day was spent afterward socially. A pleasant 
— was rend from Dr. Hendrick, acting president of the 
college. 


The buildings and grounds of the University of Chi 
were sold at auction, May 8, to satisfy the claim of the 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Company for money bor- 
rowed and interest accrued thereon. The total amount 
due was about $310,000, and it was bouane ee the 
creditors for $275,C00, that bei the only bid e. It 
may be redeemed any time in fifteen months for $275,000. 


KENTUCKY. 


The Announcement is now made by the State Superin- 
tendent that the per capita for 1885-6 is $1.65, an increase 
of ten cents over that of last year. Under the present 
school law an increase was expected for various reasons, 
the chief one being that provision therein requiring the 
salaries of the county superintendent to be = by the 
several counties. We believe the state fund reached 
the highest point it can be made to reach. It would hardly 
be possible, and it would be hazardous to attempt to induce 


in Kentucky under such conditions is impossible. In nine- 
tenths of all the school districts in the state the only text- 
book that is used is Webster’s old ‘ Element Spelling 
Book,’’ first in the year 1783. No reading, writing, - 
raphy, grammar, or history is ever once named, but chil- 
dren are compelled to spell from the beginning of one 
school term to the other, or during the whole five months. 
What is to be done? A on the work and let the state 
= valley 3 a condition of h ce, or stay and 
e? 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Wetening College for Young Women ares with 510 stu- 
dents and 74 professors and assistants. University courses 
have been established in all the leading departments, intro- 
ducing the student to practice in research and direct inves- 
——— in the library and the laboratories. These are all 
taken. The students in the curriculum, pursuing studies 
entitling them to the academic degree of A.B., have a 
choice of studies after the sophomore year. 


MINNESOTA. 


At the Rice County Teachers’ Institute more than the 
usual attention was given to advanced instruction, drawing, 
and penmanship. It was the most profitable, as well as 
the most largely attended, of an hering of the kind 
ever held in the county. Prof. McC eary, of the Mankato 
Normal School, had charge of the work, assisted by Miss 
Sarah E. Sprague and County Supt. 8. B. Wilson. 


NEW YORK. 

What Cornell University loses in White is to be made up 

in light, Thomas A. Edison having offered a complete elec- 

tric lighting = for the workshops and mechanical labora- 

tory, which has been thankfully accepted by that institu- 
on. 


At the Sane County Teachers’ Institute 372 teachers 
were enrolled. Prof. H. R. Sanford was the conductor, 
and Prof. Albro of the Fredonia Normal School assisted. 
Chenango County is favored with two live men for com- 
missioners—Messrs. Hall and Hayes. There are few more 
energetic or efficient. 


Although the Saratoga Summer School the past season 
was a new undertaking, yet it was one of the largest summer 
schools in the country. The attendance in the largest of 
the four departments—the School of Methods—was nearly 
150 different students, representing twenty-two states and 
territories New York furnished about one-third of them. 
The rest came from sections so widely separated that the 
management have incorporated the school in this state 
under the name of “‘The National School of Methods.” 
Several of its directors are well-known New York educators. 
Most of the students were prominent teachers and superin- 
tendents in this and other states. They all speak of the 
school in the highest terms of praise and satisfaction, not 
to say enthusiasm. Its strong points were affording teach- 
ers a varied chvuice of subjects, and so large a corps of in- 
structors who were experienced teachers, in giving the 
students so many lessons in so short a time, thus reducing 
expenses to the minimum in the practical nature of the 
work, in the pleasant social features, and in the general de- 
sire of management and faculty to do all they bly 
could for the students. The nature of their instruction can 
be best learned from the numerous reports of lessons given, 
which we shall during the year lay before our readers. 
The first of these, geography, by Manager , will be 
found in this week’s paper. ‘The school e and im- 
proved in its scope and efficiency, will hold another session 
next summer in the same place and at the same time. 


INSTITUTES FOR NOVEMBER, 





COUNTY. PLACE. CONDUCTORS. TIME. 
Albany, East Berne, Boutun—Johonnot, Nov. 9 
Madison, Morrisville, frenck— Barnes, Nov. 9. 
Monroe, Fairport, Routon—Johonnot, Nov. 16 
Uswego, Fulton, nceh—Bouton, ov. 30. 

it. Lawrence, Hermon, Sanf: rd—Bart es, Nov. 16. 
Saratoga, Liston , French --Post ov. 16. 
Schenectady. Schenectady. Sanford— Barnes, Nov. 30. 

Warren, Warrensburg, fanford— Post, Nov. 9 

Supt. Ellis, of Rochester, New York, in his an- 


nual report says: The impression seems to have gone 
abroad that the study of physiol as required by the re- 
cent state law, in all the public schools, had been discon- 
tinued. It will be sufficient to say in this connection that 
no authoritative change has been made in the plan of les- 
sons in this subject adopted by the board at the beginning 
of last year. eachers are now, as they were then, re- 
quired to give at least three lessons a week in this subject 
in all the grades of the public schools. These lessons have 
proved of exceeding interest to the pupils and, as I believe, 
are faithfully and conscientiously given. Many of the 
teachers assure me that there is no other recitation they 
conduct in which there is so much interest and enthusiasm 
ested by the pupils. 

In regard to non-attendants, idlers. and vagabonds, he 
says: Numerous instances have come to my knowledge of 
boys who had absented themselves from home for days at 
a time, sleeping when and where opportunit offered. and 
living upon the spoils obtained by theft. Gangs of these 
boys, many of them ragged and dirty in the extreme, may 
be seen almost any day at the various haunts they frequent 
in different sections of the city. From these vagabonds, 
most of whom soon become thieves, the criminal class in our 
city is constantly recruited. Under no more restraint at 
home than if they were without parents or guardians ; 
seldom or never brought under the wholesome discipline 
of a school, their —< pone Be in vice and crime. Our 
policeman is able to do something by way of keeping these 
truants in school while names have m enrolled in wae 
of the public schools ; but he is, I am sorry to say, for vari- 


the ple to increase the state levy for this "oy And 

yet this sum is all that any teacher will get he largest | ous reasons, almost helpless in any attempt he may make 
district in the state, as well as inthe amaallest, and any man, | to get some of these habitual idlers and v into 
be he educated or not educated, can see that this sum is /| school, es y since the parents and are often 


pitifully small and wretchedly inadequate to the wants of 
Shiri nents From wy a Speen Ce me a school i 
ti pupils receives $49.50, one ng pu 

$66; one having fifty pupils, $82.50; one a sixty 
pupils, $99; one having seventy pupils, $115.50. The 
salaries per month are ay coe ye | .90, $13.20, $16.50, 
$19.80, $23.10. Out of this , clothing, and other ex- 
penses must be paid. The very mention of such wages is 
enough to cause every honorable man woman in the 


State of Kentucky to blush for shame. No wonder illiter- | uninf 


acy ison the increase, and there are 100,590 persons of 
school that never enter a school house from one year’s 
end to the other, and how can any person of fair av 

education teach for such a pittance? The work must 
done either by those make an immense of 
their time aed talents, or by those atterly incompetent to 
do the work. The elevation of the standard of education 


as to where they are or what they are doing. 
The question +7 ~ some plan be devised for rescui: 
these children from the career of vice and crime upon whic 
they have entered ? 

On the subject of Arbor Day he says : Public attention 
has, of late years, been frequently ed to the importance 
of preserving our remaining forests from destruction: and 
the duty of tree planting has been urged as a matter of self- 
protection. Still the great mass of our le are either 
ormed upon the subject, or are wholly indifferent. 
The work of destruction on at a fearful rate, while the 
planting of trees, except in a few sections of the country, is 
sadly ted. The national bureau of education has 
sidered matter of sufficient. moment — a circular 





.| to enforce the compulsory 
. | thoroughness in this city. 


the influence < os bantont Lea t. Cirsinneti, 
recommending the celebration of Arbor pupils 
of the public schools of the country, and giving directions 
for tree planting. The success that has attended these 
celebrations elsewhere, and the happy results that have 
followed—changing in some localities, it is said, “‘ the whole 
face of nature,”’—s it what may be effected when these 
arbor days come to be celebrated in all the public schools 
of the land. May I ress the hope that you, gentlemen, 
will appoint an arbor day for the schools under your care ° 
The report concludes as follows: It ee oy me 
to) of our corps of teachers. Not only is their 
commended, but the disposi- 


pleasure 
ability and faithfulness to 


tion manifested on the of a large ma for 
self improvement and the ambition to still greater 
excellence in the work of instruction and ent. | 
wish to thank them for their cordial —— on, which 
has helped to lighten burdens that othe would have 


been too heavy for me. In conclusion, let me thank you, 
gentlemen of the Board of Education, tor your support and 
assistance in the discharge of the delicate and difficult 
duties of my office, and to congratulate you upon the gen- 
eral excellence of the schools under your charge. The pub- 
lic may be slow to appreciate your work, but the work itself 
is the standing witness of the wisdom and efficiency of your 
management. I have reason to believe that the work of 
last year was the most thorough, the most tory, and 
altogether thé best year’s work ever done in the public 
schools of this city. 


PERSONAL. 


THE Hon. EUGENE KELLY, for the t twelve years an 
influential member of the Board of Education, came to this 
country a poor boy, and is how reputed to be the wealthiest 
Catholic in America. His real estate in this city is valued 
at millions. The splendid building known as Temple Court 
belongs to him. Heisa prominent member of the Cathe- 
dral, and by his simplicity, benevolence, and common sense, 
commands the respect and esteem of all. He wasan elector 
upon the Democratic Presidential ticket, and chosen Presi- 
dent of the Electoreal College. 


Mrs. ANNA RANDALL-DIEHL, the well-known elocutionist, 
has established herself at No. 222 West Twenty-third St., 
New York, as a teacher of the Primitive Mind Cure. She 
has been for some time a pupil of Dr. W. F. Evans, the 
well-known authority on this subject. 


IT was recently stated in the JovRNAL that Dr. Cruix- 
SHANK, of Brooklyn, was formerly Deputy State Superin 
tendent of Public Instruction for New York. It was his 
——— Emerson who occupied that position, not the pre- 
sent Dr. 


THE Hon. HoskA B. PERKINS, who delivered the address 
at the recent opening of the American Institute Fair, has 
been for some time a member of the of Education, 
where his knowledge of human nature, hatred of shams, 
and literary abilities, make his services valuable. Oratory 
is his forte, and he is really an eloquent speaker, as his pub- 
lished eulogies upon Washington demonstrate. He is a 
native of New Hampshire, but has resided in New York 
for many years 











NEW YORK CITY. 


This state requires that all children between certain 
designated shall go to school during a portion of the 
ear, and stringent laws have been to prevent child- 
bor from interfering with the proper education of the 
young. Every boy under 14 who is in a workshop must be 





- | provided with a certificate showing that he has attended 
| school the requisite number of days, or else must stop his 
* | work and go to school forthwith. 


ial efforts have been made 
ucation law with the utmost 
Eight or ten truant agents have 
been busily at work gathering in absentees, and every 
month the superintendent has made a report to the Board 
of Education, showing the number of visits made, of cases 
investigated, and of truants returned to school. ‘This work 
is done, for the most part, south of Fourteenth Street. 
North of that, it would a mere mockery, for there are 
now in the northern part of the city at least 8,000 more 
children who really want to go to school than can be ac- 
commodated in the buildings now ready for occupation. 

In view of this pressure for room, it isa question in many 
minds whether it is wise for the Board of Education to 
spend $10,000 or $15,000 a Fm in trying to enforce the 
compulsory education act. ne or two mts might, it is 
said, do ‘ali the work that really needs to done, and the 
money that now to pay the rest, if saved, would in a 
few years amount to a sum e enough to defray the ex- 
pense of erecting a new school house. ; 

It is doubted, too, whether any real good is accomplished 
by trying to force into the schools boys who do not want to 
attend them, who have to be capt over and over again 
by the truant agents, and who make all the trouble they 
can while they are in school. 

The Board of Education, must consider, this Fall, some 
plan by which money can be raised for the building of new 
schoolhouses. The constitutional amendment that limits 
the indebtedness of municipalities to 10 per cent. of the as- 
sessed value of the pep ery they contain, and the remark- 
able interpretation of w which counted the amount 
of the sinking fund among the city’s liabilities, have - 
gether cut the commissioners off from their propose d plan, 
already authurized by the Legislature, to money by 


issuing city bonds. ; 
, we think the Board will do 


For the past year or two 8 


Under these circumstances 
wisely to consider whether the truant department, as at 
present constituted, is not more ornamental than useful ; 
and whether some saving cannot be effected in it without 
any real loss of efficiency in the school system. 


Supt. JASPER recently said: “The oppression of Miss 
Fitzgibbon, of Primary School No. 16, consists of my hav- 
ing compelled her to come here for nation in con- 
sequence of her having received the mark ‘fair’ for her 
classes on two consecutive occasions. The by-laws of the 
Board compelled me to take that action. And her insu 
bordination consisted in her having refused to come before 
the Board when called upon todoso. Commissioner Pome 
roy presented a report recommending her removal for i 
subordination and incompetency only obeyed the _ 
Miss Fitzgibbon said in a letter to the Board that she di 
not see any necessity to before it. She had the 





on the subject of tree plan’ sh 
ap see apse hag et New Sand 
and inspiration of Hon. B. G. Nor 


chance to submit —- statement that she thought necessa'y 
in explanation of her side of the affair.” 
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LETTERS. 








Please give four reasons for teaching history. M. L. 

1. That they = become interested in the welfare o 
their country, and therefore careful to perform their 
duties of citizenship from patriotic motives. 2. That 
they may become familiar with the best charactersof 
U. 8. History, and learn to admire their virtues, for the 
reason that children try to imitate what they admire. 
3, That they may become intelligent upon subjects 
which will be constantly coming up in their reading 
and association in after life. 4. That they may form a 
taste for good reading ; the stories of history afford ex- 
cellent material for this. 


I have an impediment in my speech that troubles me 
very much. Please recommend to me some specialist 
in dealing with such cases. H. L. 

We can heartily recommend Mrs. Harriet Webb and 
Mrs. Anna Randall-Diehl, both living at ‘‘ The Chelsea,” 
West 28rd St., N. Y. 


I have a boy in my school very much older and taller 
than the rest of the pupils, who is very troublesome. 
He aggravates the rest of the children, whispers, jaws, 
fails in getting his lessons, and leads the rest to do the 
same. Please give some advice. Cc. 

The general principle that all true growth is spontan- 
eous will help to solve this problem. In order to put 
him in the way of Smeg A growing, find out what his 
inclinations are. Watch him closely and comnennay 
you will find that he “‘ wakes up,” he is eager to tal 
and listen when some subjects are under discussion, 
while to others he pays no attention. This will give you 
the bent of his mind ; you have found what he likes to 
do. Now study to give him all he wishes to do in that 
line as soon as he has prepared his other lessons, and ar- 
range it so that he can prepare them, tolerably if not 
perfectly, and have time left for his extra wor Let 
him off easily on the things that are distasteful to him. 
Use the extra work as a spur, and perhaps in time he 
will take an interest in dong his regular work well. His 
deportment will be good in the degree in which he is in- 
terested and happy. 


(1) Can the foreign languages be learned as thoroughly 
in the institutions of the United States as they can m 
the universit es of Europe? (2) Can an English and 
French scholar learn the Spanish language without the 
aid of « teacher? H. L. 


[(l) No: for while the teacher might be just as good. 
the associations would not be as favorable in a schol 
where but little, if any, German is spoken by the stu- 
dente, and that imperfectly, as where it is used exel- 
sively by those to whom it is the “mother tongue.” 
(2) Such a person could doubtless learn to read it well 
and to speak it passably, but not very accurately with- 
out mea from whom to get the correct pronuncia- 
tlon.—b. 


My little boy had never seen a coal-mine. 
that our coal came out o the ground. 
getitup? Ina bucket?’ ‘ No.” “* Up steps?” “ No.” 
“Upa ladder?” ‘* No.” By this time he was excited 
allcver. ** Well, how do they get it up?” It wasea 
to see all this time that he was comparing it toa weil. 
Isaid, ‘‘ In a wheelbarrow.” ‘‘ Why, they couldn't get 
a wheelbarrow up!” I said, “Sometimes they use a 
car.” Now he had been in cars and passed through 
tunnels, and the word “car” was suggestive. He ex 
claimed in great joy, for he felt he had made a discov- 
ery: “* Do they go in like going into a tuunel?” It was 
spassage from the known to the unknown. Children 
can only learn by resemblances to, or difference from, 
what they already know, or by coming in contact with 
the object. In spite of us, they will get words without 
corresponding ideas, and the chief business of teachers 
isto place pupils in such relations as will secure ideas 
and thoughts, not words merely. J. N. Dav. 


I told him 
** How do they 









_I have a boy 9 years old whose father takes his part 
meverything against the teacher. A few days ago an- 
other little boy told him to ask if they could go home at 
neess. He came in, got his book, did not come near me 
bat went out and told the other boy that I said they 
would go, I saw them going and called them back and 
vhipped the first boy. His father is very angry and is 
ulking of calling a meeting. Please tell me what 
i» do with such a boy. G. 8. 
tis a difficult to tell exactly what to do unless we 
stand all the circumstances. It the boy’s father 
at fault you must deal with him. See him, talk about 
ous snbjects, get his confidence, explain the work of 
te school, and try to show him that it is essential that 
child should be obedient to you, even though he be- 












unde} 















¢s that vou make mistakes. | Whipping should be a 
resort. It is capital punishment, and ought to be 
sorted to only when other incentives have f. Per- 











you were in too much haste to punish, but of that 
‘cannot judge. There are times when the most sum- 
measures ought to be at once resorted to, but, un- 
SS rebellion had spreud through the school, we think a 
2 punishing would have done no harm. A calm 
“eration and reticence as to plans, with kindness 
‘firmness will work wonders 





















(1) Give be method of teachi 
, wwar, and important points to be brought out. (2 
best method of teaching U. 8. History, and xx 
to be impressed. G. WR. 


(t) This "haa soepechenaive » uestion for a brief 
» 1. Tech grammar should be left for an ad- 
“’ course, 2, The art of speaking and composing 


advanced classes 












correctly is all important. 3. Give your pupils exam- 
ples of good lish. Tak hd “soak Ghoee ones and 
over again until they become possessed with the spirit 
of the authors. Then let them reproduce, in their own 
words, what they have taken in- not memorized. 4. 
Correct incorrect expressions by giving and repeating 
correct expressions. Never allow an incorrect expres- 
sion to be written or spoken as an example of what 
ought not tobe done. The plan of filling our mmars 
and boards with incorrect expressions is pernicious in the 
extreme, and has worked great harm. Thought first, 
and expression afterward. Give your pupils something 
to think about, and then let them talk about it, and 
then write about it. Correct! correct! correct! En- 
courage! encourage! encourage! Stimulate and pro- 
voke thy and pleasant criticism. Keep on until 
anogiag becomes the most delightful exercise in your 
school. 

(2) All history is a succession of pictures in the mind, 
Dates are not history. They area part of the science 
of statistics. Some must be remembered, but only as 
adjuncts to history. Give your pupils the story of his- 
tory in its most interesting form and manner. Make 

our pupils love history with an intense love. Tois can 
done by telling them the stories of history, and talk- 
ing and writing about them. If you love history your- 


self, then your pupils will love it too, v4 you try; but 
you cannot make your pupils love a study you do not. 


1. Should there be a written examination in an un- 
graded school as often as once every term of twelve 
weeks? 2. Should there be a general review every 
week, or should there only be a review at the end of 
every topic ? 3. Is it best to grade pupils at each recita- 
tion, or only at examinations? 4. at are the most 
approved methods in grammar and high schools ? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


1. The frequency of written examinations depends 
upon circumstances. They may become a part of every 
recitation, one question being asked, the answers care- 
fully examined, and returned with corrections marked. 
A set examination that may call up anything that has 
been taught for twelve weeks, isa vexatiun. It is in- 
possible for the ordinary pupil to keep so much in his 
mind, It leads to cramming and stuffing, and not to 
free investigation. Don’t make the lives of your pupils 
miserable by worrying over the preparation for, and 
the results of, an examination. It will do good when it 
is so conducted that they look forward to it with joy 
and delight. Your work is not to find out how mucn 
your pupils can rememeer, but how much increase 
the power of concentration of thought, judgment, and 
reflection they have attained. 

2. Review as often as thoroughness and interest de- 
mand it. Donot have aset review at the class of so 
many day3 or weeks, but when you are through with a 
subject. Review a little during each recitation. There 
is great danger that reviews will become tedious. Make 
them means of finding out other facts, other ways of 
aoing, other modes of expression, and other materials 
for thought. In a review rise above the book, and make 
another one for yourself. This remark is an exagger- 
ation, but it contains the germ of a truth. 

3. Grading in accordance with the results of techni- 
cal examinations is a humbug. Grade your pupils in 
accordauce to the result of the power of thought and 
expression they show. Thousands of | aap are _— 
back because they cannot remember answers 
certain questions. You know, in your own mind, when 
a pupil shou d be promoted and when he should be de- 
graded. Grade at any time you think best. If you are 
teaching for the purpose of fulfilling the requirements 
of a set grade, you must keep some pupils back when 
they ought to go furward, but if your object is to make 
your pupils fit for life, not mere stuffed intellectual 
sausages, you will grade just as soon as in your own 
opinion the circumstances demand it. 

4, The best methods are those most nearly in accord 
ance with the natural growth of the body, mind, and 
heart. A good cook gives his boarders what they need, 
80 as to make them well and strong, So a good teacher 
gives her pupils what will make them stronger in their 
weakest places. Study your pupils. What most they 
have in order to be prepared for the work of life? Be 
careful that you know, then go to work to make them 
strong. Never viviate a Pestalozzian principle in your 
teaching. Read Parker and Page and the ScHoo. Jour- 
NAL carefully. Vaik with intelligent, ive educa- 
tors and become infused and enthused with the p 
ciples of the ‘“‘ new education.” The best methods will 
lead your pupils to forget you, in studying what you 
teach them. Lead them past you into the truth and 
thoughts of what they study. 


Please tell me something defiinte about the new lake 
said to be recently discovered in Canada, south-east of 
James Bay. H, 


Its name is Lake Mistassini, and seems to be a re- 
markably elastic and evasive body of water. It shrinks 
and grows alternately, until it is im ible two form 
any satisfactory conception of it. The last explorer has 
reduced it to s len of 120 miles and a breadth of 
twenty miles. That is not an inland :ea, of course. 
Unfortunately there is no guarantee that it will stay 
at these dim: nsions, and probably until a regular ex- 

ition has reported upon it, controversy will con- 
inue to rage about its size. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
In SEA-SICKNESS. 
: Prof. ApoLPa Ort, New York, says; ‘‘I used it for 


sea-sickness, du an ocean passage. In most of the 
éases, the aici erence which characterize that 








ANSWERS. 





. AD=90 fr.; AC 40 ft.; A B+B D=120 ft. 
angle CA Bis 90°. Required, AB. 


Through somebody's mistake the problem given 
above is not the original problem. The original prob- 
lem reads: AD=90 ft., AC=40 ft., AB4+-BD=120 ft., 
and angle CAB=90°. Since in every obtuse angle 
triangle, if a perpendicular be drawn from either of the 
acute angles to the opposite side produced, the square 
of the side subtending the obtuse angle is equal t> the 
squares of the sides containing the obtuse angle plus 
twice the rectangle contained by the side upon which, 
when produced, the perpendicular falls, and the straight 
line intercepted between the perpendicular and the ob- 
tuse angle. 

Then BD*=DC*+Bo5*+-2B CCD. 

Let 2-= AB. 
Let y=BC. 

Then will 120 -2=B D, 

And (120 -x)* = 50*+-y?+2 (50x49). 

y?=2* +40" 

This «quation solved gives, 

c=} 
120 —r=933 


The 


W. W. P. 

45. If a man started on Monday noon from a given 
point to travel westward around the eirth, keeping al- 
ways drectly under the sun, be would arrive at his 
starting point on Tuesday noon. At what pont on his 
way would Monday noon cease and Tuesday noon 
begin ? 

To the traveler, reckoning time b 
tion tv the sun, Momday’s noon —ae 
point, nor Tuesday's noon begin. 


his relative posi- 
not ceas? at any 
D. 


68. What determines the boundaries of the zones? 
G. E. P. 
After what words in this selection shoul! rhetorical 
pauses be used ? 


* Art is long and time is fleeting, 
And the grave is not its goal.” G. E. P. 


The mathematical zones, bounded by Tropical circles 
and Polar circles, are determined by the inclination of 
the earth’s axis (23}°)' Rhetorical pauces after ‘“‘ Art,” 
“long,” * time,”’ ‘*fleeting,” and “ grave.” S. A. 8. 


78. Where is the largest bell in the world, and what 
does it weigh ? 


The largest bell in the world is in a Buddhish monas- 
tery near Canton, China. It is eighteen feet bigh and 
forty-five feet in circumference, and is of solid bronze, 
It is one of the eight great bells which were cast by 
command of the Emperor Younglo, ab ut A.D. 1400, 
and is said to have cost the lives of eight men, who 
were killed during the process of casting. The whole 
bell, both inside and out, is covered with an inscription 
in Chinese characters. The characters tell a single story 
—one of the Chinese classics. J. F. B. 


80. If a person standing on the bow of a vessel should 
jump in an opposite direction to that in which the ves- 
sel is moving, would he make a longer or shorter jump 
than he would if the vessel were stationary ? 


When a vessel isin motion all the objects on it per- 
take of the onward motion of the vesel. A person 
would jump the same distence in any diectiwn on the 
deck of a vessel in motion that he would if the vessel 
were stationary. But the distance jumped with regard 
to the ground beneath the vessel would be less in jump- 
ing from the bow toward the stern than it would if the 
vessel were stationary. J. F. B. 





82. What is meant by “ oral” expression in reading? 
D. L. 


The utterance of one’s own thoughts in his own words. 
There is too little of this kind of expression in the 
schvol-room. A scholar is too often expected to give 
only theexpressions of the book, and to give them piece- 
meal, as they fit the questions of the book, instead of 
being allowed to state what he has learned of a subject, 


or ove side of a subject, in his own wu rds. our pu- 
pils need more exercke im consecuiive expression and 
the choice of words. There is frequently trouble at 


first in inducing pupils to talk freely, if they are not 
accustomed to it, but by making the subject very in- 
teresting, so that they partially forget themselves, and 
using great tact and kindness in criticising, they may 
be encouraged to talk. 


QUESTIONS. 


89, Where is the highest school in the United (States 





90. Please give the composition of natural gas. 





ny ielded, and gave way toa healthful action of 
Gemstions inageioed. © 
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NEW BOOKS. E 


A NEMESIS; OR, TINTED Vapors. By J. Maclaren 
Cobban. A VAGRANT WIFE. By Florence Worden. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. (25 Cent Series.) 


It was indeed a strange fatality that pursued the de- 
scendants of the old Governor De Lacroix, who de- 
fended the Bastile 200 yearsbefore. The “ tinted vap- 
ors’ arose from the dying vats of the Lacroix and Stein- 
hardt Chemical Works. Lacroix suddenly disappeared 
in London, leaving his fair daughter to t ruff pro- 
pretection of his partner, and it remained for a mild 
young curate to become interested in her and her miss- 
ing father, and undertake a little amateur detective 
work, whore results brought to light some very strange 
proceedings, and some peculiar phases of mental phe- 
nomena. 

The “* Vagrant Wife” is so called, because she could 
po. «endure the brutality of her ignorant husband, and 
after he had knocked her down ina fit of anger, pro- 
ducing very uninteresting results, she left him and went 
ti»——. es to London, for this is “* Fnglish, you know”— 
pitifully so im the vulgar, broiling, drinking, ruffianly 
brothers of the lordly Braithwaite family. No wonder 
Annie is glad to get out of it and go on the stage, and 
no wonder she learns to love one of her associates 
whose kind attentions are in such contrast to her hus- 
band’s behavior, but the wonder is that her husband 
ever changed to become what he does become, and that 
the st ry should end as it does. It is very remarkable 
and well worth rending. 


A Mopet Wire. By G.I. Cervius. 
Waters. By Beverly Ellison Warner. 
adelphia ; J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Vernon Calwyn married a wife ; other men have done 

likewise, but this wife was a model ; figuratively and 
litterally, she posed for an artist, to earn money to save 
her sick husband from starving. He was wildly jeal- 
ous and caused them both a world of wretchedness, She 
was subjected to numerous trials and temptations, from 
all of which she emerged triumphant ; and the husband 
being cured of his bodily sickness and the moral in- 
firmity of jealousy, all ends happily. 

“ Troubled Waters” reminds one of the “‘ Bread-win- 
ners.” The themeis the wrongs of the oppressed work- 
man as against the opulent owner of the Tradelawn 
Mills, It is with the discontent of his employees that 
the waters are ‘‘ troubled.” Added to this is the trouble 
he 1s himself brewing by his determination to wed a 
sweet orphan gir], that detests him in true con- 
ventional fashion, having given her heart to his book- 
keeper, John Sherwood. er widowed mother, over- 
awed by money, is in favor of the millionaire. There 
is a young clergyman, very much in love with a beauti- 
ful girl of ‘* high family,” and there is a mill girl in 
love with him. Ali these complications are beautifully 
harmonized by the Fifth Act, in which the good are re- 
warded and the wicked punished, and all ends 
happily. 
THe EvREKA COLLECTION OF RECITATIONS AND READ- 

inas. Number One. Suitable for schools, social en- 

tertainments, public and private readings, compris— 
ing selections from the Quarterly Elocutionist, ited 
by Mrs. Anna Randall-Diehl, New York : J. 8. Ogilvie 

& Co. 


$1.00. TROUBLED 
$1.25. Phil- 


In this collection will be found many old favorites. 
and some not so well krown yet, but equally well 
adapted to schools, for young people’s recitations, or for 
entertaining reading at home. 


DRAWING IN CHARCOAL AND CRAYON ; For the use of 
Students and Schools. Oi, PAINTING ; a Handbook for 
the use of Students and Schools, By Frank Fowler. 
New York : Cassell & Co. 
The manual on charcoal drawing tells briefly some of 

the advantages and distinctive features of this mode of 

expression ; explains the details of the necessary outfit ; 
gives rules for elementary practice, and suggestions for 
more advanced work in various directions. The book 
is accompanied by eight plates, giving a series of pro- 
gressive drawings, intended, with the book, to pre 
students for the interesting study of drawing from 
life. 

The handbook on Painting gives instructions regard- 

ing studio light ; setting the palette and how to mix 

colors, with directions for painting sul life studies, 

portraits, drapery, landscapes, and marines, flowers, 
etc., going into the practica! details of each branch. At 
the end is adefinition of art terms. 

Both these books are the outgrowth of a constant de- 
mand for just such information as they contain ; = 

are simple, thorough, practical, and eminently w 

adapted to school-room use. They must be named 

he the very best handbooks ot their kind publish- 


Dritt Lists In UniTED States History. A Companion 
Book to “‘ Outlines of United States History.” By R. 
Heber Holbrook, Vice-President National Normal 
University, Lebanon, O. Published by the author. 
Teachers have been frequently, and rightly, caution- 

ed against keeping their echolars upon the “‘ dry bones” 

of history. In the first t of this book we have the 
dry bones, but so presen as to form a perfect skele- 
ton, ready to be clothed with flesh. The method of 
performing the clothing 


lesson, 
of filling in the details, 


The Three Eras and the Nine Periods: the First Era— 
Preparation ; the Second Era—Formation; the Third 


ancient, middle modern, and New World, Oceanic, and 
Continental; Settlements ; Governments; Territorial 
Changes, etc. 
Teaching ; How to use “Outlines of U.3. History”; 
How our Nation was Built ; History Unteaching ; Citi- 
zenship; By What Authority Does Any One Vote? Why 
do we Vote? Part (lI. contains The Declaration of In- 
dependence ; Articles of Confederation and Qualifica- 
tions for Voting in Each of the Thirty-eight States. 


THE NEW ARITHMETIC. 


which the scholar himself may read and study with 
benefit, work that the teacher should do, and only the 
teacher, bas not been done for him, yet its suggestive- 
ness and helpful spirit will be found by him to be of 
inestimable value. 
mend it to all that have at heart the mental develop- 
ment and business success of theit pupils. 
requiring much labor and affording very little intel- 
lectual or practical benefit have been avoided. The 
work of the elementary departments prepares the pu- 
pil for the study of algebra, geometry, and the higher 
mathematics, while the more advanced work prepares 
him for the active duties of every day life, and at the 
same time gives him such a mathematical training as 
he may not have time to secure in any other way. 


Cuo1x De Contes CONTEMPORARIES. Edited with notes 


Coppée, Theuriet, About, Gautier, and De Musset, ac- 
co 
{Gioms. The book is apparently intended primarily for 
college students, and will also be found very useful to 
the general French reader not entirely familiar with the 
language. 

Lars. A Pastoral of Norway. By Bayard Taylor. 


ture Series, for which all lovers of good literature, and 
ean teachers, owe a debt of gratitude to the pub- 
ishers, 
find the problem of supplementary reading a difficult 
one to solve. 
of beauty and rhythm, will make an admirable scudy 
for the advanced reading class, will do much toward 
cultivating an wsthetic lilerary taste, and will afforda 
great deal of pleasure. 


PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. I. First Year, contain- 


is described in the 
second ete By this method the pupil from the first 
the outlines of the whole subject of United 

States History in his mind. Afterward comes the work 
the yeeese of which is in- 
each of these to the 


Some of the topics of the Drill Lists in Part I. are: 
re—Reformation ; Exploration—which is divided into 


In Part IL. are Longitudinal History 


Compiled by three hundred 
rominent educators, and edited by Seymour Eaton. 
uffalo : Eaton, Gibson & Co. 


The editor has here prepared a pupil’s handbook, 


Its practical character will com- 


Exercises 


by B. F. O'Connor, B.L., Ph.D., Instructor in Col- 
umbia College, N. Y. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


This contains selections from the writings of Daudet, 


ar noc by a brief biographical sketch of each. Ap- 
ed is a Jist of notes explaining peculiar French 


With notes and a biographical sketch. Boston and 
New York ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 15 cts, 


This is the sixteenth*number of the Riverside Litera- 


A teacher with these upon his shelf will not 
The story of Lars, so simply told, so full 


ing an Introduction to the German order of words, 
with copious examples, extracts from German authors 
in prose and poetry, notes and vocabularies. By G. 
Eugene Fasnacht, assistant master in Westminster 
School, editor c* Macmillan’s Series of Foreign Class- 
ics. London : Macmillan & Co. 


This book presents *‘ the happy medium” between the 
ancient method of studying the grammar of a language 
before the language itself, and the modern one of the 
direct reverse process. While this modern method has 
all the principles of education in its favor, when ap- 
plied to the study of German it meets with a great diffi- 
culty—the ‘‘ wheel-within-wheel mechanicism of a 
fully-developed German period.” This difficulty is met 
in the present work by an introductory part in which 
the starting point is made from the simple sentence in 
its simplest form. All the salient features of German 
construction are thus dealt with in toeir simplicity, and 
by the time the Introduction is finished the student is 
repared for the intricate periods. Tne Readings which 
ollow contain selections from masterpieces of German 
literature, both prose and poetry; the Appendix con- 
tains : German Proverbs, with their English and French 
Equivalents ; Notes and Vocabulary to the Introduction 
(in the order of the text); Notes to , and an 
Alphabetical Vocabulary. 


THE TEACHER’s “ BLUE BooK” OF THE INDIANA PUB- 
Lic SCHOOLS For 1885-6. A Teachers’ and Schooi Of- 
ficers’ Directory for the State of Indiana together with 
Salaries and Probable Vacancies for 1885-6. 


Published and edited by T. A. De Weese, of the South 
Bend Tribune. South Bend, Indiana, Tribune Print- 
ing Company, Printers and Binders, 1885. 


The object of this work is to furnish to teachers and 
school officers a state directory containing a reliable key 
to all important public school positions in the state and 
the probable vacancies that wiil occur at the end of the 
school year. These vacancies were reported by the 
school boards and township trustees and are therefore 
to be considered reliable. By consulting the book, school 


er states. 


citations. Edited by George M. Baker. 
Charles T. Dillingham. 


officers are introduced to an army of teachers, whose ef- 
ficiency may be ascertained, to a certain extent by the 
number of years they have been retained in any one 
place, and the salary they received. To Indiana educa- 
tcrs the book wiil be very valuable for the purposes 
named and not uninteresting to inquiring minds ot oth- 


THE READING CLUB AND HANDY SPEAKER. Being Seri- 
ous, Humorous, Pathetic, Patriotic, and Dramatic 
Reflections in Prose and Poetry, for Readings and Re- 

No. 14./| theories, and 


Boston: Lee-& Shepard, publishers, New York ; 


The editor of this series makes a point of using alto- 
gether new pieces—those that are not found in other 
compilations—so that if the numbers lack anything in 
not being classical, they make it up in freshness. The 
character of the selections may be inferred by a mention 
of some of the sources from which they are gleaned, 
viz.: Harper's Magazine, Detroit Free 88, London 
Punch, Peck’s Sun; the writings of Bryant, Wendell 
Phillips, T. W. Higginson, T. Buchanan Read, John 
Ruskin, Macaulay, Joseph Rodman Drake, and Mary 
D. Brine. From the humorous to the pathetic, from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, suited to all tastes and occa- 
sions, as such a collection should be ! 


PRACTICAL RULES FOR PUNCTUATION, with directions 
and forms for letter-writing, to which are added a 
brief history of writing, hints on writing material, 
directions for conducting writing classes. For teach- 
ers and pupils, adapted for use in common schools, 
acadewies, and commercial colleges, or private read- 
ing. By H, W. Ellsworth, author of the Ellsworth 
system of penmanship and book-keeping. Copyright 
1862. New York: H. W. Ellsworth & Wilson, 1885, 

These pages were originally part of the author’s larger 
work on Penmanship and Letter- Writing, but were al 

lowed to go out of print by the separate publication of 
the Penmanship part. The demand for the Letter-Writ- 
ing having continued, it is republished separately. It is a 
very practical work and has a wide scope, treating of 
the construction of language, orthography, parts of 
speech, construction of sentences, punctuation, and 
letter writing in all its minutiw. To this is added a 
chapter on the origin and history of writing, and an ap- 
pendix containing excellent suggestions about pens, ink, 


and other materials. 


THE ORIGINAL DRAWING Book. By Edward L. Chi- 
chester. New York : Boston, Chicago, San Francisco : 
D. Appleton & Co. 


This book is original in a double sense; it provides 
for a vast amount of pleasing original work for the pu- 
pils in an original way. ‘‘ The Story of Tim’s Journey” 
is begun on the first page, and as it proceeds blank 
spaces are left for the pupil to fill up with illustrations 
of the things described in it. The first thing described 
is a box which John Haven sent full of apples to Tim- 
othy Kirk, a httle lame boy in the hospital. After the 
pupils have drawn the box then the narrator describes 
the envelope of the letter which Tim sent to John, 
thanking him for the apples. In this letter Tim had 
drawn the picture of a kite-frame which some of the 
boys in the hospital had made for him and which the 
eee artist in school is expected to produce from 

is imagination. The list of illustrations thus called 
forth includes, besides those mentioned, a garret win- 
dow, a table, a boat, a chimney, a tent, a hen-coop, 
—— ladder, pump, school-house, trunk, box and 
shoe-brush, row of posts, posts and gate, high chair, 
dining-room door, horse block, barn, signal station, 
bird—house, sail-boat, car, picture, candle at the window, 
and an old-fashioned chair. The amount of pleasure and 
profit to be derived from their work is left for the teach- 
er to ascertain for himself. 


MAGAZINES, 


General Grant’s paper on Chattanooga will be print- 
ed in the November Century. It takes.up the writer's 
military career at Vicksburg, and follows the campaign 
of Chattanooga from the beginning of his connection 
with it. The motives and conduct of the campaign are 
said to be set before the reader fully and clearly, and 
with much personal interest. His Wilderness article, 
which is to follow soon, is a description of the prepara- 
tions made for the Wilderness campaign, by which 
General Grant meant the movement of ail the Union 
armies begun in May, 1864. 

Shakespeariana for September, contains Pessimism 
on the Stage ; Hamlet, Emmte De LAVELEYE ; Shakes- 
are’s Service to the Writer. Professor T, W. Hunt, 
.D. Garrick’s Acting as Seen in His Own Time, WaAlI- 
TER HERRIES POLLOCK ; More **‘ New Views.” R. NorTES 
AND QUERRIES, REVIEWS.—Composite Portraiis of 
Shakespeare, and Miscellany. 


There is a ‘silver symposium” in the November 
number of the North American Review. The contribu- 
tors are ex-Senator Hill, of Colorado ; Hon. Alex. Del- 
mar, of California, and Hou. Wm. A. Phillips, of Kan- 
sas. They all oppose the demonetization of silver. The 
December number is to contain a symposium in favor 
of the demonetization of silver by the most eminent 
advocates of an exclusively gold standard. 


With the issue for January, 1886, important changes 
will be made in the literary character and typographi- 
cal appearance of Lippincott's Magazine, which, while 
more than maintaining the former standards of excel- 
lence, will, it is expected, materially increase its popu- 
larity and widen its sphere of usefulness, 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


‘‘Shepard’s Elements of Descriptive and Qualitative 
Inorganic Chemistry.” A Text-Book for beginners, 
based upon inductive and experimental methods of i0- 
struction, and containing for the student a course 
practical laboratory work, illustrating the general pri 
ciples of the science, and their application to the chem 
ical industries. Adapted to the use of colleges and cot 
lege preparatory departments, normal academies. The 
distinctive features of this book are experimental and 
inductive methods, the union of descriptive and quar 
tative chemistry, a practical course of laboratory wort, 
illustrating the general principles of the science ® 
their application, a fair presentation of chem 
Y a conciseness confining the work to th 
required limits. This book will be ready for delivery 
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THE TEACHERS’ BOOK TABLE.* 


PEDAGOGICS, 


The most consoling indication of progress in edu 
cation is found in the great number of the beat 
works upon pedagogy that publishers are now 
fairly pouring upon us. We trust that they get 
their money back, and a large per cent. in addition. 

Ginn, Heath & Co. have had rare judgment in 
the choice of the very best books for teachers. 
The moving power behind the throne is, no doubt, 
an Oswego graduate who ranks with Mrs. Smith, 
Mrs. Williams, and Miss J. H. Stickney. She is 
now a silent partner in the new firm of D. C. 
Heath & Co, who have taken as part.of their 
share, Miss Channing’s translation of *‘ Leonhard 
and Gertrude.” 

Pestalozzi’s greatest work is, like Mr. Page’s 
Theory and Practice, an adaptation to the times 
and the necessities of the hour. Pestalozzi “‘ gave 
his life for his people,” and the book plainly shows 
how he understood and appreciated their misery. 
The following description of Leonhard and Ger- 
trude is translated from *‘ Vie de Pestalozzi,” by 
Cochin, a young and enthusiastic Frenchman, who 
had a profound admiration for the great reformer: 

“The inhabitants of a village are the only per- 
sonages en scene; but a village is a state in minia- 
ture; it has its little storms, its little select circles, 
its little events, and its little ambitions ; twenty 
men unite in the depths of their hearts the vices, 
the virtues, and the passions of entire humanity. 

Gertrude is the principal figure in the romance. 
She is for Pestalozzi the ideal of mothers, and the 
education she gives her children is the ideal of ed 
ucation. She is a simple, pious, faithful woman, 
endowed with an inspired and intelligent love, a 
constant devotion, a perpetual heroism of which 
God has created the genius of maternity. 

A pastor virtuous, a lord (signeur) excellent, a 
magistrate miserable, laborers vicious or feeble, 
some honest but poverty-stricken families; such is 
the world in the midst of which Pestalozzi places 
us, and without doubt all of these persons were 
portraits drawn from originals. The truthfulness 
of these pictures is striking; in reading them, one 
lives with the people, understands their language; 
the beneficent example of Gertrude’s virtues, the 
wise directions of the pastor, the paternal au- 
thority of the lord, turn by turn respected and 
misunderstood, conjuring, tempering, then domin- 
ating the easily awakened agitations of the village, 
the intrigues of the ringleaders; the charming de- 
scriptions of a home, the training of the children, 
their prayers, their plays, the labor of the hand- 
workers, the discourses of the lord, the sermons 
of the pastor, the conspiracies of the wicked, the 
repentance of the culpable, order and virtue taking 
the place of vice step by step, Providence every- 
where present and made visible by the triumph of 
the good, all these details, all these charming 
thoughts strongly attract the spirit and increase 
the astonishment at the power of a great genius 
and great heart, who could poetize the vulgar, en- 
noble the family, and through the simple history 
of an unknown village arouse an increasing inter- 
est, and force one often to shed tears of tender- 
ness.” 





To meet the pressing wants of Reading Circles, 
Mr. Bardeen has published a new edition of Payne's 
“ Lectures.” At the end of each lecture he has 
placed an analysis. 

This book is too well known to require anything 
like an extended notice. It is a standard work 
upon education; the principles it presents are 
clear, concise, pointed; the spirit that breathes all 
through it is that of the education which the 
author’s American namesake calls ‘‘ An ejaculation, 
an inspiration, or a sigh.” There is little danger 
that the two Paynes will be taken one for the other. 
The English should be taken by every teacher. 


F. W. P. 
LEONHARD AND GERTRUDE. Translated and 
seid by tra 
YNE'S LECTURES ON Epucation. New York: 


Channing. Boston: Ginn & Co, mq 
L. 
Pg pg hd Rts LE ers CF 





LIVE THOUGHTS FOR LIVE TEACHERS. 





L 

Dinter, who revised the schools of Prussia said: 
“TI promised God that I would look upon every 
Prussian child as a being who could complain of 
me if I did not use my utmost endeavors to give 
him the best education as a man and asa Christian 
which it was possible for me to provide.” 

IL. 

THERE is a Book of Proverbs in the Bible, so 
there is a book of proverbsin all languages: truths 
that were not lived up to when uttered, that are 
not yet, and still they are universally acknowl- 
edged to be desirable attainments. The school- 
room should have a secular bible, if one might 
speak in reverence, a book of proverbs culled from 
all languages. School reading should lead up 
speedily to courses of reading in which a taste is 
given for the high quality in reading. We should 
be careful to give the best classes of reading the 
best time of day.—N. HE. Assembly Daily. 

Il. 

Sir William Hamilton said: ‘‘ The highest end of 
2ducation is not to dictate truth, but to stimulate 
exertion, since mind is not invigorated, developed, 
in a word, educated, by the mere possession of 
truths, but by the energy determined in their 
quest and contemplation.” 

Iv. 

Robertson says: ‘‘Speech has been bitterly de 
fined as the art of hiding thought. Words often 
hide from us our ignorance of truth. A word 
covers over the abyss of our ignorance.” 

v. 

Lavater says: *‘ Every man has his devil's mo- 
ments, consequently be not lost in surprise if a 
child also has his Satan’s seconds as well as angel's 
minutes.” 

VI. 

**°Tis still observed, those men most valiant are 

who are most modest ere they came to war.” 
vil. 

Napoleon said: ‘‘My hand is immediately con- 
nected with my head. There is nothing in war 
which I cannot do by my own hands. If there is 
nobody to make gunpowder, I can manufacture it. 
The gun carriages I can construct. If it is neces- 
sary to make cannon at the forge, I can make 
them. The details of working them in battle, if it 
is necessary to teach, I shall teach them. In ad- 
ministration, it is I who have arranged the 
finances, as you know.” 

Vill. 

Emerson says: ‘‘Columbus at Veragua found 
plenty of gold; but leaving the coast—the ship full 
of one hundred and fifty skillful seamen, some of 
them old pilots, and with too much experience of 
their craft and treachery to him—the wise admiral 
kept his own record of his homeward path. And 
when he reached Spain, he told the king and queen 
that they might ask all the pilots who came with 
him where is Veragua. ‘Let them answer and say 
ifthey know where Veragua lies. I assert that 
they can give no other account than that they 
went to lands where there was an abundance of 
gold, but they do not know the way to return 
thither, but would be obliged to go on a voyage of 
disccvery as much as if they had never been there 
before. There is a mode of reckoning,’ he proudly 
adds, ‘derived from astronomy, which is sure and 
safe to any who understand it.’” 





THE Pennsylvani« school law in reference to the 
length of a school month, and keeping school open 
during the sessions of a county institute, is quite 
definite. It declares that ‘ta common school month 
shall consist of twenty days’ actual teaching, and 
no school shall be kept open in any district for the 
purpose of ordinary instruction on any Saturday, 
oron any legal holiday, or in any county during 
the time of holding the annual county institute 
therein.” 

This is good, but not quite as liberal as some 
states, where it is provided that when a school is in 
session, and is closed because an institute is in ses- 
sion, the teacher shall be paid the same as when 





teaching, for the time she is in actual attendance. 





TONIC SOL-FA IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 





By ANGELINA BROOKS. 


That was a good day for the Kindergarten when 
Prof. Batchellor conceived the idea of giving to the 
youngest children scientific musical training. This 
he has accomplished by adapting the Tonic Sol Fa 
to the Kindergarten. 

A few years ago, Prof. Batchellor made an acci- 
dental visit to one of the Kindergartens of Boston. 
He was impressed with the fact that while every- 
thing else was scientifically taught, music was not 
taught at all; there was only such musical culture 
as can be obtained from rote singing. Prof. Bach- 
ellor was at that time interested in studying the 
analogies between the mentul effects of tones and 
the mental effects of colors, and it occurred to him 
to util-ze these obvious analogies in giving the 
children a color notation which they can read long 
belore they can understand any notation of letters 
or of notes. Their old playmates, the colored balls, 
come now to serve a delightful purpose in repre- 
senting the different tones of the scale. A step be- 
yond these is the color scale, and beyond that, the 
color black-board, by means of which both time 
and tune are represented. 

As rhythmic movement lies at the fouadation of 
all music, children are given a great deal of rhyth- 
mic drill on the principle of one thing at a time; time 
and tune are first taught separately, and Kinder- 
garten children tecome excellent timists. The 
children feel the mental effects of the tones of the 
scale. They become acquainted with them as with 
the different members of the family, and recognize 
each by its own peculiar mental effect. A little 
girl who heard the tone, *‘ Ray,” for the first time, 
said that it sounded like a prayer in church. The 
children are trained to listen to the tones they 
hear, and to recognize them when sung to the syl- 
lable ‘* La,” or when struck upon the piano. Chil- 
dren not more than four years of age will often 
sing in harmony, a part of them singing the tone 
“Doh,” others the tone “Soh,” and others the 
cone ** Me.” They will often close their eyes while 
they are singing, that they may the better enjoy 
the harmony. 

Intelligent observers feel that no such step for- 
ward has been made since Froebel first developed 
the Kindergarten idea, a:d it is impossible to esti- 
mate the results that may be expected in the refin- 
ing and elevating of the people when litte ch.ldran 
are everywhere educated in this system of music. 








NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S extreme shyness and 
dishke of after-dinner speeches is illustrated by 


an anecdote given by an American contem- 
porary. On one occasion, after he had secured 
some part of his literary fame, he was in- 


duced to attend a commencement dinner, held 
in a tent on the campus at Bowdoin College, 
of which institution he was a graduate. When 
the time came for the speeches everybody rejoiced 
at the prospect of hearing one from the man of 
whom the college was so justly proud. The pres- 
ident, in announcing that ‘‘ our distinguished son 
and most welcome guest” would be the next 
speaker, paid a high tribute to Hawthorne's genius, 
When he had finished, all eyes were turned ex- 
pectantly to the place where just before the ‘‘ dis- 
tinguished son” had been sitting, but the chair 
was empty. While the president had been lavish- 
ly pouring out his praises, Hawthorne had quietly 
lifted the canvas of the tent, crept out, and *‘ gone 
to parts unknown.” 





A TIGER was reported to be at large at Wanga- 
ratta, Australia, and the State School was ordered 
to be closed till the monster was destroyed. A 
panther now turns up at Boroondara, and “ it is 
considered unsafe for young children io cross the 
roads on their way to school.” If the state schools 
ia the neighborhood of the panther are to be closed , 
we imagine we shall hear of lions, boa-constrictors, 
and dragons in other parts of the colony. Next to 
a good epidemic of measles, schoolmasters in that 





country will welcome wild animals as their best 
friends. 
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The Increase of Insanity. 


Bostor supports 800 insane, says. Mr. T. 
B. Sanborn, not 75 of whom will recover ! 
= This is frightful! Insanity has in- 
creased 40 per cent, in a decade, and most 
of the cases are incurable. Whatever the 
individual cause may be, the fact remains 
that Uric Acid blood sets the brain on 
fire, destroys its tissues, and then comes 
scme form of fatal lunacy. ' 

Nothing is so pitiable as a mind dis- 
eased. Most brain troubles begin in the 
stomach ; then if the blood is tilled with 
wric acid, caused by failure of kidney ac- 
tion, and the consequent destruction of 
the blood life albumen—you have the 
fuel and the flame, and a brain in full 
bisze as when one raves, or in slow com-— 
bustion, as in milder forms of insanity. 
Rev. E. D. Hopkins, of St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., afew years ago was confined in an 
asylum. He took a terrible cold while 
aiding in putting outa fire in a neighbor's 
burning house, ard for twenty-five year’s 
that cold was slowly filling his bl with 
uric acid, and finally the deadly work 
was done, The case looked hopeless, but 
he happily used Warner’s safe cure and 
recovered. That was three years ago, 
and having ridden his blood of all sur- 
plus uric acid, he has remained well until 
this day. 

It is indeed a terrible thing to lose 
one’s mind, but it is a more terrible thing 
to suffer sucb a condition when it can be 
so easily prevented. 





ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the Head 


CATARRH 


Allays Inflamma- 
tion. Heals Sores. 
Restores the Senses 
of taste, Hearing d 
Smell. A Quick Re. 
liey. A Positive Cure 
CREAM BALM fe 


has gained an enviabk 
reputation, displacing all 


otherpr parations 4 
particle is applticd into 
each nostril; No n; 

agreable touse. Price 50c by mai: or at aruggists. Send 
or circular. ELY BROTHERS. Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


ECONOMY IS WEALTH, 


DRESSES CLOTHING 
DYED Cleansed and 


Pressed 
Withcut Ripping. 


PAYS. 


Finest Work in this Country. 


Lewando’s French Dye House, 
17 Temple Pl., Boston, U.S. A. 





Publishers’ Depariment. 


When we see a thoroughly good thing, 
it isa pleasure to speak well of it, and 
just this pleasure must have been felt by 
President M. B. Anderson, of Rochester 
University, in penning the following 
words concerning Jobnson’s General 
Cyclopedia: “It contains within the 
saine compass and expense a greater 
amount of varied, usefal and well-digest- 
ed knowledge than any similar work in 
the English language. Its collections of 
stutistics, especially those representing 
American production, prices and exports, 
wi'l be constantly useful. The maps, 
combined with the description and statis- 
tical facts of the various countrie3 of the 
world and the states of our Uni n, answer 
all the purposes of an Atlas. The salient 
facts and most important conclusions of 
the larger work are in the condensed form 
most admirably adapted to popular and 
family use. The new work cannot fail to 
command widely extended sale, because 
of its admirable adjustment to the neces- 
sities of a vast majority of our popula- 
tion, 

Ob the bells! The iron and brass bells! 
Of what a world of schools, academics, 
colle town-halis and churches their 
melody foretelis ! ey when cast 
by the McShane Bell Foundry of Balti- 
more, Md., whose work has attained so 
wide a celebrity. If you think of getting 
a bell, by all means send for the catalogue 
of this house. 


Tried and true—Esterbrook’s standard 
and popular steel pens, suitable for ev 
pornese. ‘for all ages and all places. Sol 

y all stationers. 


Teachers: You need many supplies in 
your school work, and the problem with 
many of you is, Where and how to get 
the best and cheapest? ‘You will do well, 
before pea | elsewhere, to investi- 
gate the goods offered by Messrs. A. H. 
Andrews & Co., and send for their de— 
scriptive circular. Among the articles of 
which they make a specialty, are the cele- 
brated “ Triumph” * Pa n” Dove- 
tailed School Desks, Andrews’ Tellurians, 
Maps, Anatomical, Philosophical and 
Geographical Charts, and the well-known 
Potter Blackboard. 


The study of minute forms of life has 
come to be a recognized branch in many 
advanced schools ; and the use of the mi- 
croscope in many ways is much more gen- 
eral than it used tobe. In view of this 
fact, it is of interest that Messrs, W. H. 
Walmsley & Co., 1016 Chestnut St., Phila., 
keep on hand a large and varied assort- 
ment of microscopes and all accessories 
and apparatus, together with photographic 
outfits for amatures, spectacles, eye- 
glasses, opera and marine glasses, etc., 

tc 


etc. 

Illustrated price lists mailed free to any 
address. Mention this paper in corres- 
ponding with them. 


The poet tells us of, 
“ The light that never was on sea or 
land.” 


Now the inquiry naturally arises: 
Where was it? For many years, the sci- 
entists have been earnestly engaged in 
hunting the answer to this important 
question, upon waich hangs the happiness 
f so many struggling mortals. t last 
he key to this vexed problem has been 
liscovered. This extraordinary light is 
found to emanate from the wonderful pol- 
sh produced on boots and shoes by But- 
ton & Ottley’s Raven Gloss Shoe Dressing. 
—N.B. This is not a chestnut. 


Physiology is looming up as a prime im- 
portance among school studies and the 
Object Lessons on the Human Body, by 
Miss S. F. Buckelew, and Miss M. W. 
Lewis. Suitable for primary aud interme- 
diate es, isa book directly, in the line of 
this vital theme. 

Under the N. Y. State Temperance Law, 
this book has been adopted in Albany, 
Cohoes, Saratoga Springs, Kingston, Yon- 
kers, Elmira, Batavia, Lockport, and a 
large number of other important towns in 
the state, The work is published by A. 
Lovell & Co., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, 
N. Y. 


The American School Institute of 7 East 
14th St., New York, has gained an amia- 
ble reputation for promptness and efficien- 
cy in its line of work. It is under the 
management of Messrs. Schermerhorn & 
Co., and is of great service both to teach- 
ers desiring positions and families, school, 
and colleges in need of good teachers. 
Circulars of good schools are sent free to 
parents, school property is rented and sold, 
and schools and Kindergarten material 

rovided. 

How to taik and how to write are two 
important quvestiuns of the time and Pow- 
ell’s Language Books devoted to these sub- 
jects, are exactly meeting a large and in- 
creasing demand in «& hools all over the 
country. These books are the result of 
many years of successful offorts in train- 
ing children to talk and write correctly. 
Their purpose is to guide the young learn- 
er in Re corres; use of language at the 
time when ne is acquiring a vocabulary 
and forming hab‘ts of — Messrs. 
Cowperthwait & Co., of Philadelphia are 
the publishers, 





leaves no doubt that it is the greatest 
A) covery of this Price $1.00, six for 





by Druggists and Dealers in Medicines. 


rir iaalT. 


generation. 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 7 


vez BEST THING KNOWN rox 
Washing and Bleaching 


in Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold, Water. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME, and SOAP, AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family. rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well di ed to mislesd. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and al- 
ways bears the abovc symbo! and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


DRESS REFORM. 


B. 14 Union Undergarments. 
: Savion and Drawers in One. 





6 


. 14th 


Made in all weights 
rino, Cashmere 





es, 
Price $2.25. Stocking oeqorere Sanitar: 
Vapkins, . Custom work promptly attended to 


New ENLARGED ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FRes 
MRS. A. 
6 East 14th St., N. ¥. 





STATEN ISLAND 





FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 238'veiton Sey Bsoouiya: 

3 North Charles 8. Baltimore. 
OFFICES 46 Beatora st, Boston. 
No AGENCIES. 

Pal reas Retr pers $208 Si caren 
of tne most claborate styles, cleaned or dyed sucooas 

Gentlemen's Gar ents cleaned or whore. 
tc., creaned or dyed. Empio > the best attainebie 
. and ha sys- 
Goods Geosived om returned by cxpeens and 


Send for Circular and Price List. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
‘5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 





CORSET 


AND ~ 


Skirt Supporter. 


Combines the most \ | 
i 
| 


NY ( 


satisfactory cornets as regards HEALTH . 
and COMFORT ever invented. It is particularly 
dapted to the p style of dress. 
For sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


eg 


GRATEFUL. COMFORTING. 








R.H.MACY &C0, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODs 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE 
AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS and CLOAKS and 
HATS and BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 
Black and Colored Silks, 
Satins, Velvets, & Plushes, 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND GLOVES, 


tOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS. 


LINENS, BLANKETS, AND CURTAINS 
AT LOWER PRICES THAN HAVE RULED FOR 
YEARS. 


LADIES’ MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


OUR YWN MANUFACTURE. 
MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R, H. MACY & CO. 





James MCreery & Co, 


call'attention to their stock of Fal! and 
Winter Dress Goods. In variety rich 
ness, and positive novelty, this season's 


we | impo tations are unsurpassed. A visit 
. | of inspection is requested. 


Orders by mail promptly filled 
Broadway and 11 St. 
New York. 





BEWARE! 
or 
IMPURE WATER 


dowels o Patent Filter 1 
with filling ery 

Sender we! r 

clear, and healtr- 

per Genco 

s. Thest 

filters have the test 

of of a cen 


and have a world 
reputation as the 
wo reliable filter. 


monic Frew alo 

application. 

John C. Jewett & Sons, 
Burrai<,, N. ¥. 


FILTERS 


GOOD NEWS 
1? LADIES! 
Greatest inducements ever # 

fered, — your time A t 

Rrdsrtecgsrtsc ite 


JEWETTS 





ee 





SHOE 


Absolutely the best. Softens and 
preserves leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new, not varnished. 





BUTTON & @TTLEY, 


5 GLOSS 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers every” 
commend it. Is economical f 
no other. Beware of imitatio 


Mfrs.. NEW YORK: 








GE 


nd 


<8, 


TED. 


\ 
WU, 


Co, 


11 and 
y rich 
a son's 
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Sisters of 


Charity, attached to St. Mary’s Infant 
Asylum, Dorchester, Mass., certify to the 
inestimable value of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
in the treatment of sore eyes and skin 
diseases, among the many unfortunate 
children under their care. Mrs. 8. D. 
Bodwell, Wilmington, Mass., writes con- 
cerning the treatment of her daughter, 
who was troubled with sore eyes, as fol 
lows: “I gave Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to 


My Little Girl, 


and must say that she never took anything 
that helped her so much. I think her eyes 
never looked so well, as now, since they 
were affected, and her general health is 
improving every day. She has taken but 
half a bottle.” A. J. Simpson, 147 East 
Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass., writes: 
“My weak eyes were made strong by 
using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” C. E. Upton, 
Nashua, N. H., writes: “ For a number 
of years I have been troubled with 
a humor in my eyes, and was unable 
to obtain any relief, until I commenced 


Ayer’s Sar 


‘ 
saparilla. I believe it to be the best of 
blood purifiers.” 


4 


Charity 


may be “fairest and foremost of the train 
that wait on man’s most dignified and 
happiest state,” but the dignity and hap- 
piness of man cannoi ‘ong endure with- 
out the health that may be obtained in a 
few bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. A.W. 
Parker, lumber dealer, 209 Bleury street, 
Montreal, Que., writes: ‘After being 
troubled with Dyspepsia for a year, and 
with Salt Rheum 


For a Number of Years, 


I was cured of both diseases by using 
six bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilia.” M.G. 
Traine, Duxbury, Mass., writes: “I have 
found Ayer’s Sarsaparilla an efficacious 
remedy for bilious troubles and Dyspep- 
sia.’ Henry Cobb, 41 Russell st., Charles- 
town, Mass., writes: “I was completely 
cured of Dyspepsia, by the use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.” Wm. Lee, Joppa, Md., 
writes: “I have tried Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
and it has done me so much good that I 
shall always regard it as the best of blood 
purifiers.’ Eminent piysicians prescribe 
Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


in all cases requiring a powerful alterative 
treatment. 





Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 
For sale by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles for $5. 





' TEACHERS AGENCIES. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHER WANTED. 


Two Lady Normal Graduates. Positions 
are now vacant. Salaries, $450 to $500. 
We have calls for good teachers every 
week, Send for aaleoion blank 


Address, A. LOVELL, & CO., 
Union Teachers’ Agency’ 16 Astor Pace, N.Y. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


eae = 


ae ~ 








Our ph yak ad ng tho Gast 
and cheapest system for condu: 
juliet order. set contains 


“4 


— ly iy credit cards, = 
le chromo reward, scripture 
Year, friendahip and fine git cards 20c 
PUB. CO, WARREN, PA. 


PEOPLE'S LINE. 


—STEAMERS— 
DREW and DEAN RICHMOND. 
The Popular Passenger Evening Line 
ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 
Korth River, foot of Canal Street every day a 
2 Baggage checked to all 
North, East and West. "ALBAN 
ee are Smears a 
ver 
Tirketa good jor Passage and Sta teroom berth: 
J. H. ALLAIRE, General Ticket Agent. 
General Passenger Agent, Pier 41 N R., N.Y. 


Call at the -amael Rooms 
DR. J. W.s STEWART, 


d 23a Street und 9th Aven 
your teeth are needing attention. 
Work Moderate 

en Meneaty ees ues ange fr 
n fers to A.M.KELLOGG, Baler Somes Iocan: 








(COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND 


Amaticen & Foreign Teachers. Pon 


sone he for Governesses. Tutors, Grade 
and principals. Informa- 
free to ts. School 


ton of goad 0 
property sola 


J. Maxsone BRIDGE &CO., 
EASTERN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 
110 Trewont Street. Boston. Mass. 


American and Foreign 


Teachers’ Agency, 





ecmceeeaiaee Tutors, 
and 
pre ine —_ 





_ TEACHERS, axD FOREIGN, 


pr pmpti provided for Families, Schools, and 


withou a, 
Skilled 
Circulars of Good Stree Parepts. 
School Pro; rented and sold. 
School and ete. 


J. W SCHERMEERHOEN & OO., 
American School Institute, 7 Bast 14th St.. N. Y. 


Ponesvivesia Educational, Qareae. 


TERRITORL 
H. Curtess, Prof. of ‘Normal Methode 
Teon., writes : 


Pt enn. College, Nashville, 

“I was bigh) Pleased with’ the manner in 
which you have delt with me, and can recom- 
For applicacion form and list of testimonials, address 


L. B. Lees, Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. 


erga a 


MR&, L. F. BROCK WAY, Manager. 
TORS. 


On J AGENTS WANTED tx 
EQNOES, or LIVING TR 




















Sz: —— 
and 12 New Hidden 

Ney Semple Bak <n 
Litt. FLL. & CO., Nesan, N. ¥. 
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fae eee aie 
S Oe. Metinn, Geee P 
A MUNPLE BOOKzezinzs cpl ot Ne, ore 


stp peg 


Wise iain Ora Wav Haron 


Var *= PorSl new chromo, scrap & gold edge cattis 














OME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
Sa 119 wary, aah Sixty-third Semi-Annual 
Lag 
CAs OA . 
Reserve for — ee 








: ame 
cos a: 
Premiums a of agents, 356,002 72 | jt, 
i Sa lg 
T. B. GRgENE, and BIGELOW, Asst > 


Publisbers’ 8’ Department. 


Teachers are always glad to hear of any 
book that will help them in brightening 
up the school-room = pepe and pri eer 
teachers especially will te pleased to have 
their attention called to a little book en- 
titled “‘ Pleasant Times,” by Marion Way- 
land, containing dialogues, recitations, 
motion songs, charades, acting proverbs, 
etc., written exclusively for this work, 
and now published for the first time, by 
ae See Co., 55 Franklin ‘St. 


The Interlineor Classics published by 
Messrs. Charies De Silver aC Co., No. (G) 
1102 Walnut ee Philadelphia, are well 
know as reliable standard works. Their 
excellent adaptation to school needs re- 
minds one forcibly of Miltons words : We 
do amiss to spend seven or eight years 
merely scraping together so much miser- 


able Latin and Greek as might be learned | using 


otherwise easily and delightfully in one 
year.” 

In speaking of the changes of color in 
the chameleor, Mr. Wood, the writer on 
vatural history, says : “ t kept a chame- 
leon for a long time, and carefully watch- 
= its changes of color. Its primary hue 

ay Prony but other colors were con- 
stant y passing, over its body. Som: times 
it would be striped like a eoben with light 
yess, or covered with circular yellow 
ts. Sometimes it was all chestnut and 
ck like a leopard, and sometimes it was 
beiliieos green. Sometimes it was gray, 
covered vith black spots; and once, 
when it was sitting on a branch, it took 
the hue of the autumnal leaves so exactly 
that it could scarcely be distinguished 
from them.” 


IMPORTANT. 
mA -- — visit or — y Be oe. _— 
preseage s are, aD 
mee at nthe a nion oe fiecat opposite Grand 
Ceutral De trooms fitted up at 
a cost of one a4 doliars, at $1 and apwesle 
per day. European Pian. Elevator. Kestaurant 
Supplied with tne best. Horse curs, stages and 
clevated railroad to all depots. Families can live 
better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
ton at any other first-class bote!l in the city. 
‘*GRANDPA, dear, we have come to wish 
you many happy returns of your birth- 
aay ; and mamma says if you will give us 
each a dollar we are not to lose it on our 
way bome.” 


SINCE Last OcToBER I have suffered 
from acute inflamation in my nose and 
head—often in the night having to get up 
aud inhale salt and water for relief. M 
eye has been, for a week at a time, | 
could not see. J have used no ey of 
remedies, also employed a doctor, who 
said it ps - blood—but I got no 
help. ly’s Cream Balm on the 
a of a friend. I was faith- 
less, but in a few days was cured. My 
nose now, and also my eye, is well. It is 
wonderful how quick it nelped me. Mrs. 
Geroraiz 8. Jupson, Hartford, (‘onn. Easy 
to use. Fue 50 cents. 

JupG@e: “* The matter is, that the rotten 
things are full of moths, you miserable 
——do” ** Mots! you say?’ indignantly 
interrupted the dealer. ‘Mots! Vat do 
you egspect to to vind in a seven-tollar 
over goat? Humming-pirds ?” 


THINK OF IT, that a Cough or Cold 
neglected, may lead to serious consequen- 
ces: In the a Se stages of Throat and 
Lung diseases, Madame Porter's Cough 
anenbr ta ee remedy, can be 

en. the oldest or youngest 
child. te safe, relate, and : 
to the taste. Price 25 cents, and in large 
bottles at 50 and 75 cents. 

A Boy inoneof the public schools, while 
engaged in defining words, a few days 
since, made a mistake that was not a mis- 
take. He said, ‘A demagogue is a vessel 
that holds beer, wine, gin, whiskey, or 
any other kind of 5a Gy liquor.’ 


Many a victim to Bright’s Disease has 
been restored to sound alth by Hunt's 


Remedy, 

Hunt’s Remedy is not a new compound; 
it has been before the public thirty years. 

Hunt’s Remedy purifies the blood by 
assisting the kidneys to carry of all im- 
purities. 

“Tommy, my son, what is longitude?” 
Frm aae as | <p clothes line, pa ” “Prove it, my son.” 
$7,305,000 55 | ‘Because it stretches from pole to pole.” 

Mrs. CHARLoTTe Listz, OF CuIcaGo well 
ay takes y Tt Fa 

rate ae Honey” of 3 Horebound a 
Tar. threatened to 

suffocate me * * a AR, 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, Be. 





GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions, Be 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—B’ack 4 Brown, So. 
Pike’s Toothache Dros cure in 1 Minute, Se 





A WEALTHY FARMER'S 
RELIABLE. TESTIMONY. 





Take special note of the following history of a very 
inleresting case. 


Near the thriving village of Dundee,a few miles 
west of that queen of the lakes of central New 
York,Seneca,livesMr. Danie! Supplee,a gentleman 
of about 70 years. Mr. Supplee owns a very large, 
and highly cultivated farm, which has for many 
had the enviable reputation of being the best 
farm in all that section. Every crop he plants 
seems to thrive, and bis advice is much sought 
by younger and less experienced farmers. 
“ About two years ago,” Mr. Suppiee writes, “I 
suffered from a very severe attack of Diabetes. 
It reduced me in flesh,so that I was only skin 


and bones, and my skin was shrivelied and 
wrinkled badly, | Urine contained such a 
large percentage of sugar thet when it was 
spilled the sugar would crystallize so as to make 
a coating plainly visible. y life was 

of by my jam z and physicians. Commenced 
Hust’s (Kidney and Liver) Remmepy at 
this Fa, of my sickness, and I improved stead- 

ily and was currd, and am now abie to again per- 
sopally superintend the management of my ex 

tensive farming operations. Hunt's (Kidney 
end Liver) Remepy is a grand medicine for Dia- 
betes and all Kidney Troubles. 

A gentieman hearing of these facts and wish 
ing to know further of the matter for himself, 
wrote to Mr. C. P. McLean, a large Dry Goods 
Merchant and Grocer, of Dundee, and a man of 
great integrity and worth,ask ing for information 
in the matter. He received the following ot 

Dunpesr, N. Y., Jan. 3rd, 

Dear Sir: Yours of 2nd inst. at hand Sits 
morning. I would say that I think the use of 
er 8 (Kidney and Liver) Remepy in Mr. Dan’! 

wpplee’s case certainly -aved his life. He ves 
olng down very fast previous to its use, and be- 
pa to show an improvement soon efter he be 
we to take the Remedy. Mr. W.B ‘Vightman, 
holesale Grocer, Providence, 7 L., is also 
knowing to al! the facts in Mr. Sugrree . EY 
Yours truly, . P. McLEAN, 


WEST SHORE) R. R., CONDUCTOR. 


New York, January 23, 1885. 
HUNT'S REMEDY CoO., 

GENTLEMEN: Having been afflicted with a 
severe atiack of Kidney trouble, which disabled 
me from my business, | was pe d by a 
friend on the train to try Huwr’s (Kidney and 
Liver) Rewepy, as be recommended it in the 
highest poss'ble terms as a sure cure for Kidney 
Diseases and ali troubles of the Urinary Organs. 
I began to improve rapidly soon after I com- 
menced taking the Remedy and it has cured me- 
besides, as | believe, saving me from a long sick- 
ness. | have frequentiy recommended Hunt's 
(i leney and Liver) Kemepy to my afflicted 

and its use has always resulted in restor- 

og Chom rapidly to beaith. I deem it aduty as 

as a privilege to recommend eo and 

reliable a medicine as I have proved Hust's 
(Kidney a L over? Remepy to be. Yours. 

.C. MEREDITH, Sonmacter. 

N.Y. W.8. RR. 





One Experience of Many. 


Having experienced a great deal of 

* Trouble !” from indigestion, so much 
so that I came near losiug my 

Life! 

My trouble always came after eating 
any food— 


However light 
And digestible, 
For two or three hours at a time I had 
to go through the most 
epantiog pains, 
** And the only way I ever got 
** Relief !” : = 
Was f throwing up all my stomach 
contained !! No one can conceive the 
pains that I had to go through, until 
** At last?” 
I was taken ! * 
I lay in bed and 
Could eat nothing ! !! 
My sufferings were so that I called two 


So that for three weeks 


uble | doctors to give me something that would 


stop the pain. 

Their efforts were no good to me, 

At last I heard a good deal 

** About your Hop Bitters ! 

And determined to try them.” 

Got a bottle—in four hours I took the 
contents of 

Onet!!! 

Next day I was out of bed, and have 
not seen a 

“ Sick !” 

Hour, from the same cause since, 

1 have recommended it to hundreds of 
others. You have no such 

** Advocate as I am.” 


Gero. KENDALL, Alliston, Boston, Mass. 





Downright Cruelty. 
To permit yourself and family to 
‘Suffer 
With sickness when it can be prevented 
and cured so easily 
With Hop Bitters !!! 


——— 


&@ None genuive without a g busch of green 





aoe ee Se ee ee m all the 
Poisonous stuff with “Hop” or “Hope” te the vise 
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———#« The Classics *——— 


AMONG THELATEST THE FOLLOWING ARE NOTEWORTHY. 


HARKNESS’ Latin Grammar (revised.) 
HARKNESS’ First Years Course. 
HARKNESS’ Prose Composition. 
HARKNESS’ Cesar and Cicero. 
LINDSAY’S Cornelius Nepos. 
FRIEZE’S Edition of Virgil. 
LINCOLN’S Ovid (with vocabulary) Hor- 
ace, Livy. 


HADLEY-ALLEN Greek Grammar. 

HARKNESS’ First Greek Book. 

COY’S-MAYOR’S Greek for Beginners. 

WHITON’S Three Months Preparation 
for Reading Xenophon. 

BOISE’S Editions of Xenophon. 

ADAM’S Greek Prepositions 





JOHNSCON’S Homer’ s Iliad. 


Introductory Prices, complete Catalogue, Educational Notes, etc., sent free on application 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New 


York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 


abridged, 50 cents. 


—NOW READY-— 
I. CHILDS HEALTH PRIMER 


For the youngest scholars. 12mo, cloth, 
Il. HYGIENE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Intermediate classes. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 50 cents. 


IIT, STEELE’S HYGIENIC PHYSIOLOGY. 


For High Schools and Academies. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 


illustrated. 30 cents. 


This is the Series that fully complies with the laws lately passed in Massachusetts, Mx ine 
New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska, Alabama and cther state 
It has been widely adopted in Towns, Counties, and States, notably Kentucky, Oregon, Delaware 
and Michigan, and is strongly endorsed by a host of educators. It isthe only series recommended 
by the framers of the law, and by the Superintendent of Scientific Instruction. 


Send for specimen pages or descriptive circulars. Address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, New York. 


$1.00. The same 





THE ONLY PHYSIOLOGY PUBLISHED, 


Suitable for Primary and Intermediate Grades, is 


OBJECT LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 


By MISS 8. F. BUCKELEW, anp MISS M. W. LEWIS. 


Teachers’ Edition, 12mo., Illustrated, 75c. per Copy. Pupil’s Edition, 
I2mo. Illustrated, 40c. per Copy. 

Under the N. Y, State Temperance Law, this book has been adopted in the fol- 
lowing places :—Albany, Cohoes, Saratoga Springs, Kingston, Yonkers, Middletown, 
Binghamton, Elmira, Batavia, Lockport, Albion, Flushing, Rye, Sing Sing, Staple- 
ton, and a large number of other important towns in the State. 

A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, N.Y. 





NEW BOOKS Brands’ Lessons on the Human Body. - - - 600. 
viel ut ‘* Health Lessons for Beginners, Pay hae 306. 
LEACH Gilbert’s School Studies in Words, _—- - 25¢ 
. The Scholar's Spelling Blank, per doz. - . O46. 
SHEWELL & inne Scholar's Gem Book, 55 pages - - - 10, 
SANBORN, Wells’ Academic Algebra, - - - - - $14.08 


87 Franklin Street, 
Boston. 
743 Broadway, 
N. Yy. 





“Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, - - 
OTHER NEW WORKS IN PREPARATION 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


{ 26 





COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 628 Chestnut 8t. 
WONROE’S Reading Charts. PHILADELPHIA 
Business-Standard Copy-Book: 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

CREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. a aes o 
BERARD'S New U.S. History. 16 Astor Place, 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 

ROYSE'S American Literature.| “#W YORE. 
ROYSE'S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. |15% Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. © CHICAGO. 





SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


*c. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
- Standard rith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, combin- 
ing Mental and Written. 
roos’s Higher Arithmetic. 
érooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Grooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Srooka’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
fanuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
flontgomery’s Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
uyte’s Bookkeepiug and Rianks. 








CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


a = = yA Ay amech pn Rag 
merely 
Latin Boy $4 might be learned otberwis 
easily and delightfully 1 = one year.”"—MILTON. 
Virgil, Ca@sar, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid 
Juvenal, lay itomer 8 8 iad, Gospel of St. John 
. Pw each, to ‘Teachers 


Clarh’ « Practical and Latin Gram- 
mar ; adapted to the Interlinear Series of Cl ass 
we on and to all other systems. Price, to Teachers, 


dard Speakers, Frost’s American 
po 2 a Histories, Lord's 
esca’s French Series. etc. 
Cr xample pages of Intertinears free. Send for 
termes and new catalogue of all our publicat 


“Diagrams! Diagrams! Diagrams | 


GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 


MADE EASY AND ATTRACTIVE BY 








DIAGRAMS.: 
The most lete work grammatical 
yet published. It tains 110 of engraved dia 
Krs‘aitaent mentenows of Har"ay's Grasrmar (oot od 
and new editions), with many notes 
Sercate’s Auaiyen, coding with ssverel pages’ cf’ mie 
reene 
sieocoss sentences, verbal analysis and parsing 
toms to any address on receipt of price, 
F. V.1 Institute Instructor, Hen Co., O 











A NEW WORK 
ON GEOMETRY. 


THE ELEMENTS 
OF GEOMETRY, 


By Prof. Geo. Bruce Halstead, formerly of 
Princeton College—Now of the 
University of Texas. 
gvo, cloth, (with over 400 desipns,) $1.75 

The present work. composed witb special refer- 
ence to use in teaching, yet strives to present the 
Elements of Geometry in a way so absolutely 
logical and compact, tbat they may be ready as 
rock-foundation for more advanced study. 

The feures give a special advantage and are by 
Prof. A. V. LANE. 


John Wiley & Sons, N. Y. 
*,* A copy will be supplied to a Teacher «r Pro- 


iofns. fessor prepaid by mail on the receipt of $1.17. 


BUY THE BEST, 


But don’t buy until you have seen 
STANFORD'S 





Size 52 x 60 inches. 4 
CELEBRATED 


WALL MAPS. 


IMPORTED ONLY BY 
HARRIS, ROGERS & Co. 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Send for circular. 


Room. 4, 





ANNOUNCEMENT! 





We have just published 
RLEMENTARY PoutticaL Economy 


Designed for High Schools and Academies. 


A copy will be sent for examination, with view to introduction, on receipt 


of postage, 1 O cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 





THE MODEL SINGER, 


E'or Singing Classes. 


The attention of practical teachers ts directed to this 
carefully prepared book, D com and prac- 


, | tical men, W. O. PERKINS a D. A. TOWNER. 


a whole 192 special reference to the 


ing School, and pon arm sg 57 Glees and Part Songs 
3 vmon Tunes, 18 Anther s, 4 Chants, ‘a Modulator, 
the Manu -/ Sigus, and }24 Graded Exercises, 
Price 60 D ote. $4.00 per I Dozen. 

B IIs By L. 0. EMERSON. A very favorite 
Song 2 S. collection of genial Songs for Com 


mon Schools. Price ce SO cts. 


For High Schools, 
Song Greeting. academic. ana colleges. 
rfec. success a6 -a cemottaticn, having a - gy 
tastetul collection cf part-songs, voice exercises, e 


Price 60 cts. $6.00 per Dozen. 


Halfdan Kjerulf's Album of Songs. 


am . Songs of the bighest order, by a famous composer 
na Sedeeme words The music asic appeals to the 
est and most cultivated taste. 


Price $1.50. 


College Songs. so -w. ana War Songs, 


(50 cts. each) sell everywhere, and please everybody 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H Drrson & Co., 
867 Broadway, New York. 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Of ancient and modern works of art, embracing 
the masterpieces in 
Painting, Sculpture and Are hitecture 


Together with Reproductions of the best 
. mode pn 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS EIC., 


And Views from all parts of che World. Send 10 
cents for catalogues of 7,000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 
338 W St., Bost 
AGENTS. 

{-- Pott & Co., Fe Astor Place, New York. 


le 5 i 
sien Aroh t., 


pony Phila. 
Houschold art ms, 24 Adam St., Chicago 


NOW READY! 
EDUCATIONAL 


TOY HONEY ctigas 


Any denominations in bulk as 
wanted. 
Send for Special Circular. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO 
Springfield, Mass. 
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TEACHERS, STUDENTS and GENERAL 
READERS OF 


FRENCH BOOKS 


should send for the general catalégue of 
WILLIAM RD. SEWEIEE, 868 SUR EER, LE. 


PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


Publishers and Dealers ir Drawing and 
Artists’ Materials. 
BLISHERS OF 


| Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Edu. 


— em of Dra ased in the lead 


— 
ing Cities the CounT SS. ‘is system basa 
ier Sdoption than all other systems united 


Prang’s Natura! History Series for Schools 


Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 


Prang’s Natural History Series for Children 


= be used tor Supplementary Read- 


Prang’s Trades and Occupations. 


ly Illustrated for Object Teaching 


Prang’s Color Chart. 


For Teaching Color in Primary Schools 
(ADOPTED BY Boston SCHOOL BOARD.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Prang’s Drawing Models, Prang’s School 
Pencils, Prang’s School Compasses, 
2” For Catalogues and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00, 
7 PARK STREET, Bostoy. 
180 WaBAasB AVENTE. C810:G0. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF HISTORY. 


Embracing the best Stundard Books and car 
fully SELECTED Magaznie articles is inc!uded \ 
the new LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL 
ATLAS with TEXT, 144 MAPS. Cloth, 
$2.00. 





TOWNSEND MAC COUN, 
PUBLISHER, 
744 Broadway, N.Y. 





BOOKS which Teachers must har 


CHILDRENS’ HOUR. 
By Mus. M. B OC. nes, Tableau, Chars pie et, 
srecanee, Betton Gongs, picons, ra bee =f 
Schools, and te nile Enter 
taimments. 1 vol., i6mo, boards. Price, 50 cts 


ON DA 
Mrs M. B. C. es, Speeches 
leaux, Cnaredes Blackboard Exercises, 
ada scholars in the Common, Grammar, 1 
Bisb’schoots. t i vol,, 16mo, boards Price, 5” cen 


oe KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 


Principal. of National erearvon, Srna! 
NS ae Em 


Ys. 
SLaD*. Dialo; 


1-vol. 16mo., boards. Pre 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTIC EXEKCISES. 
By Sam’, W. Mason, Supervisor of Boston S 
1voL, 16mo. Price, 40 cts. 


ola gi reghore sent by mail, postage paid. 0 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
55 Franklin St., Bost” 


=, hat te | DIALOGUES 
. Bamrows. 





Hib ows déiieinns axe excellent, Ginees base! 





interesting and pretty ; and shawshaeebies, 





AGENTs For Dennison's Plays Send for Cals 
Best variety of this class of books in the county, 
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